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World Trade Week’s Meaning to 


a World-Welfare and Stability 


tic Com. 
eign and 
e Bureau, 
Whatever We Do Is Sure To Have Widening Ramifications 
[ERCE By W. AVERELL Harriman, Secretary of Commerce 
HE OBSERVANCE of World Trade want to buy our products and will enable ties. In our own interest as well as theirs 
Week this year is particularly appro- us to develop a better-balanced system of we must maintain a high level of pros- 
priate. Annually, since 1935, this observ- trade relations with the rest of the world. perity and a healthy democracy here, 
ance has been of notable importance in and we must do all in our power to revive 
emphasizing to Americans the relation- For Prosperity and Peace trade and help others to help themselves. 
ship between expanding world trade and 
the economic well-being of this country We all have a personal stake in ex- Our Role a Symbol 
and of all nations. The need for general panding world commerce not only in 
understanding of this relationship is now terms of prosperity but also in terms of To date we can be proud of the role 
more important than ever. peace. Economic and political considera- we have assumed in international efforts 
The devastations of war and the dislo- tions are inextricably intertwined in the to reduce the obstructions and barriers 
cations caused by war have disrupted the modern world. It has become Crystal- to trade among nations. Delegates from 
2) lives of people in vast areas of the world. clear that there can be no political sta- 18 nations are now meeting in Geneva to 
99 Some countries for a time will continue bility without a reasonable degree of negotiate tariff reductions and to discuss 
99 to need help from others. Millions of economic stability. The hopes we — the proposal for an International Trade 
99 people are still living in hunger. They with all arene for — oe Organization for the stam eiee of igessradl 
* need relief before further steps in eco- per in a hungry, impoverished, discon- ing trade and ending discriminations. 
22 nomic reconstruction can be taken. tented world. Our full-fledged partici- American leadership in this work has be- 
23 pation in world reconstruction and ex- come a symbol to the rest of the world 
23 Folks Abroad Must Sell To Us panded trade will be of great assistance of our acceptance of responsibilities com- 
23 in organizing a stable peace. mensurate with our strength and position. 
23 During the reconstruction period, to a We are the standard bearer for those Others have watched with encourage- 
23 considerable degree, it will be through "tions which believe in freedom and in- — ment the development of our interna- 
23 loans and credits that foreign countries penne neve — peaiaiabesie se tional political policies and our strong 
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can make purchases in our markets of 
needed capital equipment and other 
products. But, in the long run, people 
abroad must sell goods in the United 
States if they are going to be able to 
pay for what they buy. An expansion of 
multilateral trade among all countries is 
indispensable to their long-run recovery. 

America, as the leading economic na- 
tion in the world today, has a vital stake 
in two-way world trade. Exports will 
provide more jobs and prosperity for us. 
During the war we tremendously ex- 
panded our industrial and agricultural 
production, and we now need permanent 
and expanding world markets for the 
products of our factories and farms. We 
are the one great Nation which can give 
a good life to all of its people, and at the 
Same time help others to help themselves. 

On the other side of the ledger, we will 
also benefit from increased imports. With 
a high level of employment and prosper- 
ity in this country, we will require in- 
creasing quantities of raw materials from 
abroad to sustain our production. With- 
out injury to our own industrial welfare, 
we can import products which will add 
to the standard of living of our people. 
Larger imports will make dollar credits 
available to our customers abroad who 
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leadership in finding a way out of their 
profound material and spiritual difficul- 








Secretary Harriman Appraises 
U. S. as World’s “Greatest 
Productive Foree”’ 


In a recent address on “International 
Economic Responsibilities and Our Do- 
mestic Economy,” Secretary of Com- 
merce W. Averell Harriman made these 
statements, among others: 


The American record of economic accom- 
plishment since the end of the war is the 
greatest living testimony to the vigor and 
soundness of the free-enterprise philosophy. 
In these days when people in other countries 
are experimenting with their social and eco- 
nomic institutions in an effort to find solutions 
for their many harassing problems, a practical 
demonstration of the potentialities of our free 
institutions is of the greatest importance. The 
United States has become the greatest produc- 
tive force in the world. We are the leading 
creditor and lending nation. Progressive and 
democratic people the world over look to us for 
manifestations of enlightened conduct. 

Science and technology have shrunk the 
globe. We Americans must broaden our 
horizons and recognize the world impact of 
our actions if we are to meet the needs of the 
times. 








support of the United Nations. They 
know that our participation in postwar 
international settlements is essential in 
the development of a just peace and in 
the protection of the interests of all. 

They are encouraged by the fact that 
our international political policies have 
the support of the people of this country 
on a bipartisan basis. But there re- 
mains concern that we may not pursue 
a consistent policy of support to the ex- 
pansion of world trade. They remember 
all too well what happened in this respect 
after the first World War and during 
the depression of the 30’s. 


To Sustain World’s Hopes 


It is of the greatest importance that 
we do not dash the hopes of our friends 
in other countries by actions that will 
appear to be a withdrawal from leader- 
ship. We must come to the fullest rec- 
ognition that we, as a Nation, are the 
first among the family of nations, and 
whatever we do will inevitably have 
world-wide ramifications. 

World Trade Week calls the attention 
of all of us to our responsibilities and 
opportunities in world commerce. It 
should be an event of personal meaning 
to all Americans. 





U.S. World Trade in 1946 


Witnessed Remarkable Shifts 


By Grace A. Wirnerow, Special Programs, Areas Branch, Office of Inter. 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


HE VALUE of United States exports 

showed a negligible decline in 1946 
as compared with 1945, whereas, the 
value of imports increased 19 percent. 
If we exclude the strictly military equip- 
ment from the trade of 1945 and, for pur- 
poses of comparison, consider only non- 
military items, exports (by value) in 1946 
increased 23 percent, and imports in- 
creased 25 percent. 

Commercial exports and_= supplies 
shipped by UNRRA began to increase 
rapidly during 1945, and these goods 
showed extraordinary expansion in 1946. 
The gains in these were almost large 
enough to counterbalance the entire de- 
cline after VJ-day in military and other 
lend-lease supplies which formed a sub- 
stantial part of the trade in the earlier 
months of 1945. Total exports, there- 
fore, recorded a value of $9,742,000,000 in 
1946, only a slight decline from $9,803.,- 
000,000 in 1945, and a figure represent- 
ing the highest annual value in any non- 
war year. 

Imports, also showing a disappearance 
of war trade which partly offset the in- 
creases shown by many other items in 
1946, rose from $4,136,000,000 in 1945 to 
$4,935,000,009. This was the highest an- 
nual dollar amount for any year except 
1920, when the value of incoming goods 
rose to $5,278,000,000. 

Trade with practically all leading 
countries, except imports from Canada, 
increased in 1946, although the resump- 
tion of trade with Europe and the Far 
East and further expansion in Latin 
American trade largely accounted for 
the increase in both exports and imports. 
The monthly values of exports and im- 
ports through August showed almost 
steady expansion from the preceding 
year-end lows. Beginning in September, 
shipping strikes interrupted the move- 
ment of goods, particularly in export 
trade, and they continued to alter the 
flow through October. Nevertheless, 
the extraordinary increase in the last 2 
months of the year raised the totals of 
both exports and imports higher in the 
second half of 1946 than in the first half. 
Quarterly values in chart I show these 
fluctuations in trade and also the ad- 
vance in the share of cash-purchase, or 
commercial, shipments in total trade in 
1946. 








These Are the Highlights 


This article presents a detailed study 
of United States foreign trade in 1946, 
and comparison with the preceding 
year—also with 1936-38 as indicative of 
the latest prewar levels. (An article on 
“United States Trade in the Year of the 
Great Transition” in the March 30, 1946, 
issue of this periodical covered the war- 
time trade.) These highlights are noted 
in the first year of peace: 


1. The value of $9,700,000,000 for exports 
was the largest in any nonwar year; it also 
represented a larger quantity than in the last 
vear of war. 

2. Commercial exports expanded to 90 per- 

cent of total exports in the last half of the 
vear—with relief shipments constituting much 
of the remainder. 
3. As main areas of destination, the con- 
tinent of Europe and the American Republics 
moved ahead of the United Kingdom and the 
U. S. R. R., which were the leaders in the 
high years of lend-lease shipments. Among 
individual countries, Canada was the chief 
destination in 1946. 

1. Machinery moved into first place among 
export commodities, whereas military exports 
had ranked first in the preceding war years. 
Textiles moved up to second and wheat (in- 
cluding flour) to third from tenth and eleventh 
places, respectively, before the war. 

5. In quantity, imports amounting to 
$4,900,000,000 were as large as or larger than 
in any previous year except 1941. The aggre 
gate closely approached the high level of that 
stock-piling period, although supplies received 
from Europe and the Far East were still undet 
prewar amounts, 

6. The American Republics continued to be 
the main area furnishing imported supplies, 
while the Far East moved ahead of Canada into 
second place. 

7. Among import commodities, coffee ranked 
first and the category of “paper and paper 
materials” was second in importance. Metals, 
the first ranking item of the preceding year, 
dropped to third place. 








Price and Quantity 


Prices of commodities in both export 
and import trade showed a considerable 
advance in 1946. The unit value of non- 
lend-lease exports alone, which showed 
less rise in price during the period of 
the war than did leading commodities 
in the lend-lease trade, rose by 10 per- 
cent over the 1945 level. As commodity 


composition shifted in the final quarter 
of 1945 from a predominance of lend- 
lease goods to articles of cash-trade, the 





unit value of total exports dropped to ap- 
proximately the level of cash trade. Be. 
cause of the shift in composition, the 
unit value of total exports showed 
decrease as compared with 1945, a). 
though recording an advance of 58 per. 
cent over the 1936-38 level. 

Imports showed an increase of 12 per. 
cent in unit value over 1945, and of 73 
percent over the 1936-38 level. 

In terms of quantity, as measured by 
the index numbers in table 2 which elimi- 
nate the influence of fluctuations of 
price, total exports for 1946 recorded an 
increase of 5 percent over 1945 and 106 
percent over the average level of 1936- 
38. The 1946 total represented the larg- 
est volume recorded for a nonwar year: 
it was also as large as or larger than the 
trade in each of the war years except the 
high years of lend-lease shipments in 
1943 and 1944. 

Imports showed an increase of 6 per- 
cent over the 1945 volume and 13 per- 
cent over the prewar 1936-38 average. 
The 1946 total represented practically as 
large an annual volume as in 1929 and 
1937, and it closely approached the high 
level of 1941 when trade included unusu- 
ally large amounts of crude materials. 


Commercial Exports 


Cash-purchase, or commercial exports, 
were valued at $7,965,000,000 in 1946 
Including shipments by private commer- 
cial traders and those arranged for by 
government purchasing missions on 
both “cash” and “credit’’ terms, such 
goods had shown marked increase In 
1945 as lend-lease shipments dropped. 
Although they still formed only 38 per- 
cent in 1945, they advanced further to 
82 percent of total exports in 1946. And, 
from $3,505,000,000 in the first half of 
1946, they rose to $4,460,000,000 and 
formed 90 percent of exports in the lat- 
ter half of the year. The large resump- 
tion of commercial exports to areas that 
suffered impoverishment and _ destruc- 
tion from the war was facilitated by the 
extension of credit to them for making 
purchases, mainly by the United States 
but also by other countries. 


UNRRA Shipments 


The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration exported 
$1,012,000,000 worth of merchandise in 
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United States Exports, Imports, and Balance of Merchandise Trade cipients of this aid. Trade statistics, 
therefore, class goods valued at $654,- 


000,000 or about 7 percent of total ex- 


TABLE 1, 


{Value in millions of dollars] 


cities Excess of exports (+) ports, as lend-lease shipments in 1946. 
SS i) Consisting largely of foodstuffs, textile 
eile lal : fibers and manufactures, coal, and ma- 
acelin > eae a Caden) gees | ee siiiaaa chinery, they went primarily to Western 
Cash- ere imports |" total Total | purchase 3 Continental Europe, the U. S. S. R., and 
Potal | purchase 2 — the United Kingdom, as indicated in 
of Inter. table 3. 
oe 2 Y67 2. O67 100.0 2, 489 &3.9 +478 +478 
10-41 ‘i $3 St) ge. Set tee 
1942-44 ee a 8 — wad Wane: oo Composition of Exports 
= 3, 349 3, 348 99.9 3, O84 92. 1 +265 +264 
ed to ap. as 3, 04 3, 094 100.0 1, 960 63.4 +1, 134 +1, 134 ; , . 
ade, Be. |i im| ta} “me| S| «6 t] i 
tion, the 1940 sf ee ie ‘i a a a itary equipment formed the largest ex- 
howed , "4 S00) 120 386) 2745 3.0; 4533| 4375 Port group in 1946, as they did regu- 
945, a. ear | 368 | is| koe| | tao) —igg5 ‘MAT during many years before the war. 
1944 9° 80: 3) 7H 38 : 136 42.9 ve On? 397 The group, as shown in table 4, advanced 
f 58 per. 1945 }, 803 3 a 38.3 t, 136 42 - , 667 377 : 
6 Y, 742 7, 969 81.8 4, 935 50. 4 +4, 807 +3, 030 from an average of $1,422,000,000 in 
£12 per. July Dec. 10 c7e| ime| 23| i) 3) dsl ae eo 
nd of 73 eye, 1986 1972 1 460 89.7 2 649 3) T3380 TEE ~~ omitted) in 1945 and $4,944,000,000 in 
1946. This 1946 total was the highest 
sured by aeeuane ee cenaie excluding lend-lease, UNRRA and ‘‘Private-Relief’’ shipments. The figures include recorded for — realest 1944 when 
ch elimi- private commercial trade, and, in the postwar period, goods purchased and shipped by foreign government purchasing lend-lease shipments of heavy steel, mo- 
tions of eee, Soe oan tor taeel ae Government agencies abroad, including certain raw materials transferred to tortrucks, and other items not classed 
orded an : Excess of cash-purchase exports over total imports, or excess of total imports over cash-purchase exports. as military but having many wartime 
and 106 uses, were unusually large. The group 
of 1936- 1946, comprising 10 percent of total the 2 years 1945 and 1946 was about 30 comprised 52 percent of total exports as 
he larg- United States exports. This compares percent as large as the value of UNRRA compared with 49 percent in 1936-38 and 
ar year; with a total of $355,000,000 in 1945. Al- shipments during the same period. 45 percent in 1945. 
than the though the agency began operations in Military items disappeared from the 
cept the March 1944, it did not make substantial Lend-Lease Supplies trade almost completely in 1946, but they 
ents in shipments of United States products to had expanded to a higher value than 
foreign countries before the second Although the lend-lease program of- manufactures of other items in 1943 and 
f 6 per- quarter of 1945. The total of UNRRA ficially terminated at the close of the 1944. In 1944, the peak year of these 
13 per- shipments, from their first appearance war, the United States agreed to permit shipments, total exports of finished man- 
average, in trade statistics in September 1944 goods already arranged for to move for- ufactures including military equipment 
ically as through December 1946, has amounted ward on a loan basis to many of the re- amounted to $11,146,000,000 or 76 per- 
929 and to $1,368,000,000. Fifty-eight percent of cent of total exports. 
he high such supplies went to Central and East- oF fae ake toe por a = po na The foodstuffs group more than any 
-unusu- ern Europe, 12 percent to the U.S. S. R., AVERAGE TRADE , other, except implements of war, showed 
erials. and 11 percent to China. Foodstuffs MILLIONS OF DOLLARS marked expansion during the war years 
formed 64 percent of total UNRRA ship- : ae —] and, in response to relief demands, it 
; ments of United States merchandise sili aide recorded a further advance in 1946. 
during the September 1944-December ‘ Exports valued at $2,172,000,000 in 1946 
exports, | 1946 period; raw cotton, 8 percent; tex- fi. amounted to approximately 7 times pre- 
n 1946. tiles and wearing apparel, including sa war shipments. Foodstuffs formed 23 
ommer- shoes, 6 percent; and other commodi- percent of total exports in 1946 as com- 
for by ties, 22 percent. pared with 17 percent in 1945, 12 to 13 
ms on percent in the years 1942 through 1944, 
S, such Private Relief and 10 percent before the war. 
Case In Exports of crude materials marked the 
ropped. Shipments by the Red Cross and other outstanding increase in 1946, their value 
38 per- private relief agencies amounted to $108,- f advancing from $875,000,000 in 1945 to 
ther to 000,000 in 1946 as compared with $126,- Bat $1,415,000,000 in 1946, and their share 
6. And, 000,000 in 1945. These trade statistics, 0 or . from 9 percent to 15 percent of total ex- 
half of however, exclude parcels of relatively | x a ports. Since this group had shown a 
00 and small value mailed by individuals, which | + cyl Beam ee oe. : sharp decline in the early years of the 
he lat- showed marked increase in 1946. Non- See ee war and had not regained prewar value 
esump- commercial parcel-post shipments to ee a a a oe ee until 1945, it represented, however, in 
as that Europe and the Far East increased from ane qantenices 1946 only about two-thirds the propor- 
estruc- $30,000,000! in 1945 to $125,000,000.' TOTAL IMPORTS tion it had formed of total exports in 
by the Thus, on the assumption that all of these | 1936-38. 
making parcels represented relief supplies, the 1000 | 
States total of private-relief shipments reached | Leading Commodity Exports 
$156,000,000 in 1945 and $233,000,000 in | 
1946. The aggregate of $389,000,000 for " Among the leading commodity ex- 
1An estimate of the Department of Com- pe x) | : pO prgrrigeroscom meee * oe ae 
id Re- | merce, based on weight of parcel-post ship- , 1936-38 “340r. ‘amp Qr ist = 2d Qr ae ‘4 tmar leachate - nein poe rag 
‘ported { ments arbitrarily valued at 60 cents per Grave 1945 19451946 194618461946 in importance. Including industrial ma- 
fise in | pound. Nie ty Mb tte kas Te e-ie chinery, electrical apparatus, agricul- 
Veekli | May 17, 1947 : 



























tural implements, and office machines, 
this item formed three-tenths of the ex- 
ports of finished manufactures in 1946. 
It showed an increase of 15 percent as 
compared with 1945, mainly owing to 
larger shipments of industrial machinery. 
Among other manufactures, textile fab- 
rics and manufactures valued at $732,- 
000,000, and chemicals and related prod- 
ucts at $490,000,000, showed further 
marked increases over the high levels at- 
tained during the war years. Automo- 
biles, including parts and accessories, 
rose in importance among manufactures, 
mainly because the resumption of trade 
in passenger automobiles, to nearly 117,- 
000 cars valued at $122,000,000, contrib- 
uted largely to the increase in the manu- 
factured group. Motortruck exports, 
although showing an increase in the 
number of units exported as commercial 
types replaced lend-lease shipments, de- 
clined substantially in value from 1945. 
Petroleum products also fell off sharply, 
and nonferrous metals and heavy iron 
and steel dropped slightly lower than in 
the immediately preceding years, but 


TABLE 2.—I nderes of Changes in Quantity, 
Unit Value, and Value of United States 
Exports and Imporis 


Yearly average or year Quantity conn Value 
lotal exports 
1936-38 100 100 100 
1939-41 135 102 138 
1942-44 269 148 399 
1945 197 167 328 
1946 206 158 325 
Non-lend-lease exports 
1936-38 100 100 100 
1939-41 127 102 129 
1942-44 71 135 OH 
1945 Ot) 2144 138 
1946 192 15S 303 
Imports for consumption 
1936-38 100 100 100 
1939-41 104 105 10a 
1942-44 97 140 136 
1945 107 155 166 
1946 113 173 106 


Exports of United States merchandise, including 


lend-lease and non-lend-lease exports from 1941 to 1946, 


inclusive 

2 Partly estimated 

Same as for total exports; no separate calculation 
made 


TABLE 3. 


Chort IT- INDEXES OF QUARTERLY EXPORTS 
AND IMPORTS: QUANTITY AND VALUE 


INDEX, 1936-38 av 


EXPORTS 
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each of these still showed a much larger 
value than before the war. 

Among the foodstuffs exported, meats 
and edible fats advanced to a total of 
1,786,000,000 pounds valued at $434,000,- 
000. Going mainly to continental Eu- 
rope, U. S. S. R., and the United King- 


dom, they showed an increase of 8 percent 


over shipments in 1945, but a 36-percent 
decrease as compared with the peak war- 
time movement of these products in 1943 
and 1944. Dairy products similarly in- 
creased over 1945 shipments and were 
also larger than in 1943 and 1944. They 
went principally to continental Europe, 
the United Kingdom, and the Far East. 
Grain and flour movements which had 
made only moderate gains up to 1944 
recorded extraordinary expansion in 1945 
and again in 1946, with European, Far 
Eastern, and North African countries be- 
ing the main destinations. 

In the crude-materials group, unman- 
ufactured cotton exports amounting to 
1,999,000,000 pounds valued at $536,000.- 
000 were 56 percent larger in quantity 
than in 1945, although 30 percent smaller 
than the annual average for 1936-38. 
Principal destinations for cotton in 1946 
included Japan, China, Italy, and 
France; shipments to the United King- 
dom, which ranked as the first or second 
leading market before the war and sec- 


-Lend-Lease and Relief Shipments by Leading Countries and Areas 


[In millions of dollars 
Lend-Lease UNRRA Pr ter ‘ 
Country and area 
1946 104 1946 104 if 
Total 562 654 012 of 108 
United Kingdom 1,893 Is x 
U.8S.8S.R 783 52 7 42 4 ] 
Continental Europe 353 205 23 72¢ *() “3 
Western countries 46 05 Is 226 70) 13 
Central and Eastern areas ¢ 1] x 05 190) 10) 10) 
Africa and Near East 278 24 x | 2 
Far East 842 7 15 14 7 12 
China 52 27 14 ( 
Other countries 108 ~ x 


Includes United States merchandise and reexports of imported merchandise 
? UNRRaA shipments began in September 1944 but totaled only $609,000 through the end of the year 
3 Includes Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy; Lend-lease shipments went largely to France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Italy, while UNRRA 


shipments went mainly to Austria and Italy. 


4 Includes Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugoslovia, Albania, Greece 


Rumania, and Bulgaria. 


= Less than $500,000, 








ond in 1945 showed a decline of 44 per- 
cent. Coal exports, supplied in substan. 
tial tonnage to Europe and also in slight. 
ly increased amounts to Canada, rose 
to 42,605,000 tons valued at $302,000,000, 
a volume greatly in excess of the Usual 
prewar shipments. Coal exports in 1945 
were about 3,391,000 tons larger than in 
1920, the year of greatest shipments fol- 
lowing World War I. Exports of un- 
manufactured tobacco, amounting to 
663,000,000 pounds valued at $352,000.- 
000, increased by 40 percent in quantity 
over 1945 and 48 percent over the average 
for 1936-38; 55 percent of this tota] went 
to the United Kingdom, but exports to 
continental Europe and the Far East 
also increased. 


World Distribution 


Eastern Hemisphere 


The Continent of Europe stood out as 
the main destination of United States 
exports in 1946. Including substantial 
amounts of foodstuffs and other supplies 
for reconstruction purchased by Western 
countries as well as large UNRRA ship- 
ments to Central and Eastern Europe, 
total exports to Europe, excluding the 
U. S. S. R., increased from $602,000,000 
in 1944 to $1,448,000,000 in 1945, and to 
$2,853,000,000 in 1946. Commercial, or 
cash-purchase exports, going mainly to 
the Western European countries (see 
table 5) and comprising three-fifths of 
total exports in 1946, were far larger 
than the annual average for exports to 
the Western countries in prewar years, 
including the large trade with Germany. 
UNRRA shipments to Central and East- 
ern Europe (‘see table 3), also far ex- 
ceeded the small prewar trade with that 
part of the Continent. 

The European trade included some 
lend-lease merchandise sent mainly to 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and France 
in 1946 ‘table 3). These goods formed 
11 percent of exports to Europe for the 
year, but, showing a decline, amounted 
to less than 1 percent of total exports 
in the final quarter. 

Exports to the United Kingdom, which 
ranked first as destination in the years 
of large lend-lease aid, showed a marked 
decline in 1946. The increase in cash- 
trading was not large enough to coun- 
terbalance the decreased shipment of 
lend-lease goods. Total exports dropped 
by 61 percent, to $855,000,000, mainly 
owing to the disappearance of military 
equipment, although motor fuel, motor- 
trucks, prefabricated houses, and other 
important wartime commodities, as well 
as raw cotton, showed marked declines. 
The trade in 1946 included mainly food- 
stuffs and tobacco; these two items 
formed 40 percent and 25 percent, re- 
spectively, of total exports. Foodstuffs 
shipments were much larger than before 
the war, thus mainly accounting for the 
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TABLE 4—Merchandise Trade by Economic Classes: Value and Percentage Distribution 


{Value in millions of dollars] 


Finished 
. Cr > mate- . a Semim: * r. a - a ee 
Total rude mat Foodstuffs emimanu- | manufactures Military | 
rials factures excluding equipment ! 
Yearly average or year military 
‘ Per- , Per- , Per- : Per : Per- , Per- 
‘ » Vi >» Vi » é ] t > é > 
Value | cont blue | cent slue | cont | Value cent | VSlue | cont | Value pte 
Exports of United States 
archandise: ‘ i. 

“ne 3s 2, 925 100 669 | 22.9 306 | 10.5 519 | 17.7 1,422 | 48.6 29 0.3 
1939-41 4,026 100 457 | 11.4 352 | 8.7 757 | 18.8 | 1,946 | 48.3 515 12.8 
1942 14 11, 669 100 545 1.7 1,473 12.6 1, 035 8.9 3,895 | 33.4 4,721 40.5 
1945 9,586 | 100 875 | 91) 1,678 | 17.5 782 | 8.2] 4,341 | 45.3] 1,909] 19.9 
146 9,499 100) 1,415 | 14.9) 2,172 | 22.9) 893 | 9.4) 4,944 | 52.0) 375 8 

s for consumption 

ae 38 F 2,461 100 760 | 30.9 720 | 29.2 503 > 20.4 477 | 19.4 l (*) 
1939 11 2, 680 100 1,044 39.0) 622 | 23.2 590 | 22.0 423 15.8 l (*) 
1942-44 3,346 | 100 | 1,052 | 31.4 997 | 29.8 674 | 20.1 167 | 14.0 155 4.6 
1945 4,075 100 1, 164 | 28.6 1,155 | 28.3 928 | 22.8 632 | 15.5 196 4.8 
1946 4813 | 100} 1,725 | 35.8| 1,317 | 27.4 926 | 19.2 840 | 17.5 5 Y 
Military equipment includes aircraft, military tanks, explosives, firearms, and other strictly military items through 

1945: largely aircraft parts and accessories ind firearms and ammunition in 1946, 

? Explosives and firearms only. 


3 Mainly aircraft parts 


s Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


trade showed marked expansion during 
the period 1939-41, after European 
the average value of exports in the years sources of supply were cut off, and al- 
1936-38. though it dropped somewhat in 1942 as 

Exports to the U. S. S. R., which from a reflection of controls placed over 
1942 through 1945 ranged as second desti- United States export supplies and short- 
nation, dropped off by 80 percent to ages in shipping facilities, it continued 
$358,000,000. Marked reductions in to advance each year thereafter. It rose 
foodstuffs as well as in military equip- from $1,263,000,000 in 1945 to $2,100,- 
ment and other wartime supplies ac- 000,000 in 1946 partly because of the re- 
counted for the decline. The trade in turn to the trade of passenger automo- 
1946 included mainly industrial ma- biles, rubber tires, electric refrigerators, 
chinery, completing, in large part, the and other exports which had largely dis- 
obligations under lend-lease agreement, appeared during the war years. More- 
and foodstuffs and seeds sent as UNRRA over, exports of industrial machinery, 
supplies. These groups, together with textiles, motortrucks, heavy steel, and 
cash-purchase exports valued at ap- chemical products, which the United 
proximately $53,000,000, represented a States had supplied in relatively large 
much larger export total than in the 
prewar years, 1936-38. 

Exports to the Far East, an area con- 
sisting of all Southern and Eastern Asia 
and Oceania, increased by 22 percent seat 
over 1945 to $1,328,000,000 in 1946, a | 
total representing almost two and one- 
half times the 1936-38 value. Commer- 
cial shipments formed 85 percent of the 
trade, and UNRRA_ shipments—sent pects 
mainly to China—were 11 _ percent. 
Lend-lease supplies declined from 17 
percent, which they had formed of ship- 
ments to the area in 1945, to 4 percent 
of total exports in 1946. 500 } 


higher value of total exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1946 compared with 


Chart II] - WORLD DISTRIBUTION 
OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
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volume during the war showed further 
marked gains. Shipments of foodstuffs 
also contributed to the rise. Among in- 
dividual countries of the area, Mexico, 
Argentina, and Brazil showed largest 
gains in value of exports in 1946. 

Exports to Canada, valued at $1,442,- 
000,000, increased by 2 percent over 
1945, and 220 percent over the 1936-38 
annual average. Trade in a wide range 
of commodities expanded in 1946, raising 
the total to almost the same high level as 
in 1943 and 1944 before termination of the 
iarge trade in essential war supplies. 
Manufactured articles, including passen- 
ger automobiles, motortrucks, industrial 
machinery, agricultural implements, and 
such scarce wartime items as electrical 
appliances and toys showed marked 
gains. Coal and petroleum products also 
recorded increases over the high levels of 
the war years. Among individual coun- 
tries, Canada ranked first in 1946 as an 
export market for United States prod- 
ucts. 


Import Trends 


The import trade showed greater ex- 
pansion in crude materials in 1946 than 
in any other group. Including consider- 
able amounts of Far Eastern rubber, 
silk, and copra, the group rose from an 
average value of $1,052,000,000 in 1942- 
44, and $1,164,000,000 in 1945, to $1,725,- 
000,000 in 1946. It advanced from 31 
percent in the prewar 1936-38 trade to 
36 percent of total imports in 1946, al- 
though this proportion was somewhat 
smaller than in 1940, 1941, and 1942, the 
years in which the United States ac- 
cumulated large stocks of strategic ma- 
terials. 

Imports of foodstuffs, valued at $1,317,- 
000,000, in 1946 advanced by 14 percent 
over the preceding year to nearly as 
large a value as in 1944. Grain and 
alcoholic spirits, imported in unusually 
large volume in 1944, declined sharply in 
1845 and showed further reduction in 
1946. The increase in 1946 was largely 
the result of resumption of trade with 
Europe and larger imports, at higher 
prices, of coffee from the American Re- 
publics. 

Imports of finished manufactures also 
reflected the resumption of trade with 
areas which were inaccessible during the 
war. This group rose to a value of 
$845,000,000, or double the value shown 
in the earlier years of the war. The re- 
sumption of trade in textiles, jewelry, 
and glassware from several countries 
on the Continent of Europe, expansion 
in worsteds and pottery from the United 
Kingdom, and a slight increase in im- 
ports of watches from Switzerland ac- 
counted mainly for the advance in the 
group during 1946. 

Imports of semimanufactures re- 
mained at the 1945 level and totaled 
$926,000,000 in 1946. This group had 
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shown marked expansion during the war 
years, primarily as a reflection of the 
large imports of metals which dropped 
in 1946 to half the value recorded in 
1945. Imports of paper materials, lum- 
ber, and vegetable oils showed moderate 
increases, and imports of cut diamonds 
doubled to counterbalance the marked 
drop in metals. 


Leading Import Commodities 


Table 8 shows leading commodities in 
each economic class of imports. Among 
crude materials, raw silk, imported in 
only small amounts from early 1942 
through 1945, rose to 13,361,000 pounds 
in 1946, or 23 percent of the average im- 
ports in 1936-38. Imports of crude rub- 
ber amounting to 840,000,000 pounds, an 
increase of 170 percent over 1945, repre- 
sented three-fourths of the prewar 
1936-38 average quantity. Imports of 
unmanufactured wool showed marked 
expansion following the outbreak of war 
to 1,090,000,000 pounds in 1942, then fell 
to 647,000,000 pounds in 1944, rose again 
to 1,062,000,000 pounds in 1946. This 
represented nearly five times the 1936-38 
average imports. Advances in price con- 
tributed to the rise in value of these 


TABLE 5. 


Countries and Areas: Value 


Country and area 


EXPports, INCLUDING LEND-LEASE AND RELIEF 
Total 


Canada 

American Republics 

United Kingdom 

U.8.8.R 

Continental Europe 
Western countries 4 
Central and Eastern areas 

Africa and Near East 

Far East ¢ 

All other 


CASH-PURCHASE EXPORTS 
Total ; 


Canada 

American Republics 

United Kingdom 

U.5.8.R 

Continental Euroye« 
Western countries 4 
Central and Eastern areas 

Africa and Near East 

Far East * 

All other 


(FENERAL IMPORTS 
Total 


Canada 
American Rey ublics 
United Kingdom 
U.S.8.R 
Contirental Europe 
Western countries ¢ 
Central and Eastern areas 
Africa and Near East 
Far East ‘ 
All other 


1! Includes reexports 
2 Includes Canal Zone in 1936 and 1937. 
8 Continental Europe excluding U.S. 8. R 


*Includes Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, 


Portugal, and Italy 


‘Includes Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Finland, Estoni 


Rumania, and Bulgaria 


Asia other than the Near Eastern area, and Australia 


* Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


commodities, particularly for silk and 
rubber. 

Coffee, the leading foodstuff imported, 
totaled 2,871,000,000 pounds, an increase 
of 6 percent over 1945 and 59 percent over 
the prewar average. This expansion in 
quantity, together with the rise in price 
from an average unit value of 7 cents 
in 1936-38 to 13 cents in 1945 and 16 
cents in 1946, accounted for the marked 
advance in the value of coffee. Coffee 
imports increased in value from an aver- 
age of $141,000,000 in 1936-38 to $346,- 
000,000 in 1945 and to $472,000,000 in 
1946. Imports of sugar amounted to 
5,252,000,000 pounds, or about 80 per- 
cent of the quantity imported in 1945 
and 86 percent of the 1936-38 average. 
The 1946 total also was well under the 
large imports of 7,633,000,000 pounds re- 
ceived in 1944, but much above the 4,014,- 
000,000 pounds imported in 1942. Elim- 
ination of Philippine supplies and inade- 
quate transportation for Cuban sugar 
reduced United States imports in 1942 
to the lowest level in many years. Price 
advances from 1945 prevented the value 
of sugar imports from dropping more 
than 3 percent in 1946. 

Among semimanufactured imports, 
metals stand out as the leading commod- 


Total Exports, Cash-Purchase Exports, and General Imports, by Leading 
and Percentage Distribution 


Value (millions of dollar Percentage distribution 
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ity. Imports of copper and aluminum 
supplied in large volume by Western 
Hemisphere countries during the war 
years, dropped off very substantially in 
1946. Nickel declined moderately, All 
three metals continued, however, to be 
received in larger quantity in 1946 than 
before the war. On the other hand, im- 
ports of tin bars, which were relatively 
small from 1942 through 1945, showed 
a marked increase in 1946, as Far East- 
ern areas again began to make supplies 
available. They rose to one-fifth the 
average amount imported in 1936-38 
and thus greatly supplemented the tin 
ore received from Bolivia—the country, 
which had been the main supplier of 
tin during the years 1943-45, inclusive. 
Linens, worsteds, articles of leather. 
and other European manufactures not 
obtainable during the war, showed, re}. 
atively, the largest increases among 
manufactured articles in 1946. Rang. 
ing from $30,000,000 to $33,000,000, these 
items, as in the years before the war. 
remained much smaller in value than 
paper and burlaps, the leading United 
States imports of manufactured articles. 
Paper imports increased 61 percent 
above the 1945 figure, to $254,000,000: 
and burlaps, 18 percent to $77,000,000, 
or to more than double prewar values. 
Price rises accounted for much of the 
advance over prewar values. In terms 
of quantity, newsprint imports amount- 
ing to 6,984,000,000 pounds were one- 
fourth larger than the average yearly 
imports in 1936-38. Burlaps, which had 
shown expansion from 1943 after falling 
off by one-half in 1942, totaled 556,000,- 
000 pounds, still a slightly smaller quan- 
tity than the average for the prewar 
period. Clocks and watches, which ex- 
panded greatly in 1943 and again in 1945 
to take third place among manufac- 
tured imports, showed a further slight 
increase in 1946 to $65,000,000. 





Sources of Imports 


Eastern Hemisphere 

Arrivals from the liberated areas in 
1946 supplemented the considerable vol- 
ume of goods continuing to arrive from 
India, Australia, and other wartime ac- 
cessible areas of the Far East. Trade 
from British Malaya, Japan, the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, and China in- 
creased substantially in 1946, thus rais- 
ing total imports from the Far East to 
$906,000,000, or 114 percent higher than 
in 1945. Advancing from 9 percent in 
1944 to 18 percent, they formed about 
three-fifths as large a proportion of 
United States imports as in 1936-38. 
Although increasing substantially, im- 
ports of tin and many other commodities 
from the Far East in 1946 still remained 
below prewar levels, and the _ large 
amounts of sugar formerly supplied by 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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St. Louis Typifies Vigor of 
Our Cities’ World-Trade Drive 


In Its Steady Cultivation of World Markets, Its Brisk, Far-Flung Procurement of 
Imports of Varied Character, Its Resolute Purpose To Be Amply Equipped for 
International Commerce, This Big Inland Port, Where the Foreign Trade Council 
Is To Meet in 1947, Exemplifies Wide Prevalence of Keen Spirit and Sound Aims 


O ST. LOUIS, with its preponder- 

antly industrial economy, continued 
participation in international trade is 
vital. This city is a focal point of the 
rich Mississippi Valley, wherein reside 
52 percent of the total and 60 percent 
of the rural population of the United 
States. Its industries require vast 
quantities of raw materials for their op- 
eration and ready markets for their fin- 
ished products. St. Louis also, because 
of its location, its highly diversified in- 
dustry, and singularly good transporta- 
tion facilities, is admirably equipped to 
participate in world trade. 

Although St. Louis’ interest in world 
trade is today probably higher than ever 
before in its history, it is not a recent 
development. Founded in 1764, St. Louis 
was a great trading center when its sis- 
ter cities of the Mid-West were Indian 
trails, and as early as 1804 St. Louis was 
exporting furs to foreign lands. The 
economic origin of St. Louis, historians 
record, lay in the fur trade. Trappers 
spent many months on expeditions and 
returned to St. Louis with pelts of great 
value, and the furs and skins paid for 
land and taxes. St. Louis is still a great 
fur center and handles 85 percent of the 
world’s supply of sealskin, but furs were 
only the beginning. 


Thousands of Varied Products 


Today, the St. Louis area manufac- 
tures at least 3,500 different products, 
and at least 600 St. Louis firms are en- 


EpiTor’s Notr.—This is one in a series of 
articles to be published in ForeiGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY from time to time—telling, 
in a reasonably comprehensive way, of the 
world-trade efforts, aims, and attitudes of 
the major business centers in this country. 
First among these broad studies was the 
article, “New Orleans Looks to Dynamic 
World Trade,” in our issue of October 6, 
1945. In such presentations, this magazine 
feels that considerable scope should be given 
to the distinctly local points of view and the 
element of civic pride—potent generators, 
always, of commercial successes. And, too, 
it is believed that the activities in the sub- 
ject-city may quite possibly afford a vari- 
ety of worth-while hints to other centers 
throughout the country that» are directly 
concerned with world trade 
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By Sara Appott, Commercial Agent, St. Louis Regional Office, Department 


of Commerce 


gaged in international trade. From 
shoes and seeds, to streetcars and boil- 
ers, products manufactured in St. Louis 
stream to all parts of the world. 

This area leads the Nation and prob- 
ably the entire world in the variety of 
products produced—less than 8 percent 
of its wage earners are engaged in any 
single industry. In 1939, it manufac- 
tured $1,086,595,741 worth of merchan- 
dise, purchased more than $623,079,603 
worth of goods to make these products, 
and added $463,516,138 to their value. 
Among the 33 industrial areas of the 
United States, St. Louis ranks ninth- 
largest in manufactured products; and 
in manufacturing importance among all 
cities in the United States it ranks sixth. 
On a per-capita basis, the value of St. 
Louis-manufactured products places it 
third among the 12 largest cities. 

Sixty-two new manufacturing plants 


First foreign shipment from St. Louis by air- 


were established in the St. Louis metro- 
politan area during 1946, and 128 exist- 
ing firms reported industrial expansion, 
according to a report issued recently by 
the Industrial Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

St. Louis has no giant industry but (as 
above indicated) is rather a city of many 
industries. Its larger industries include 
automobile assembly, meat packing, and 
the production of chemicals, drugs, shoes, 
clothing, leather and leather products, 
machinery, pharmaceuticals, and beer. 
Other manufactures include such items 
as alloys, aircraft and parts, bakery prod- 
ucts, candy, cereals, caskets, firebrick, 
flour, furniture, iron and steel products, 
paints and varnishes, paper and paper 
products, railroad cars, refrigerators, 
roofing, rolling-mill products, stoves, 
surgical instruments, tin cans, tobacco, 
and wireworks. 





an occasion at which the Export Managers’ Club 


of St. Louis, the Foreign Trade Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, the Inter- 
American Center, and the United States Department of Commerce were represented. 





Transport Center and Gateway 


St. Louis’ location, almost midway of 
the Nation in all directions, makes its 
position as a great transportation center 
and gateway secure—and this fact is of 
basic importance in endeavors for world- 
trade success. At the center of the great 
inland-waterways system, it is also the 
second-largest railroad center and the 
third-largest trucking center in the 
United States. It is served by 13 water 
carriers and five major air lines, and it is 
the terminus of 18 trunk-line railroads— 
making possible the interchange of traffic 
from all points of the Nation, and mak- 
ing St. Louis not an inland city really, 
but veritably a gigantic inland seaport. 

The total tonnage handled at the port 
of St. Louis in 1943 was 981,544. Port 
St. Louis has all customhouse facilities 
and is the oldest inland customs port in 
the United States. 

The 18 trunk-line railroads serving St. 
Louis, with their affiliated companies, 
operate an aggregate of 157,336 miles of 
line—which represents 57.09 percent of 
the total miles of line operated in the 
United States. St. Louis assertedly has 
the greatest degree of terminal unifica- 
tion of any city in the Nation, inasmuch 
as all 18 railroads use its Union Station. 
In Robert S. Henry’s book “This Fasci- 
nating Railroad Business,” St. Louis’ 
terminal facilities are described as fol- 
lows: 

“Across the inner end of St. Louis 
train shed there is lined up a sight seen 
nowhere else on earth, the decorated 
and illuminated rear ends of trains of 
nearly a score of railroads, running from 
one station to points as remote and as 
diverse as Mexico City, the Pacific Coast. 
the shores of New England, and the 
tropical tip of Florida.” 


Air Traffic With World Mounts 


And what of air transport—so vital 
today in many phases of world business? 
In addition to the five major air lines 
now serving St. Louis, many other lines 
have their applications before the Civu 
Aeronautics Administration for permis- 
sion to operate into St. Louis. Plans 
have been blueprinted to expand Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Municipal Airport to 
three times its present size (1,300 acres 
and to construct a new $1,500,000 ad- 
ministration building and terminal 3 
miles closer to the city limits. Expan- 
sion of highway now serving the field 
to a broad superhighway gives indica- 
tion that in the near future it will be 
possible to reach the downtown area in 
from 20 to 25 minutes. This expansion, 
together with the blueprinted 4,000- 
acre Columbia Bottoms Airport, will pro- 
vide thoroughly excellent landing facili- 
ties. 
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Air-freight and air-express shipments 
from Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Field 
have been soaring. On the basis of total 
take-offs and landings the field ranks 
fourth in the Nation. 

Air cargo moving out of St. Louis to 
foreign countries includes such items as 
surgical instruments, machinery, aircraft 
and automobile parts, electric-motor 
parts, dresses and shoes, pharmaceuti- 
cals, photographic and motion-picture 
film, wine, advertising matter, baby 
chicks, seeds, and cereals. Recently a 
power Diesel engine was shipped from 
St. Louis to El] Salvador—reportedly one 
of the largest single pieces ever shipped 
by air. Air cargo arriving in St. Louis 
from overseas is also increasing, and 
includes such items as rayon hair nets 
from England and finished silver prod- 
ucts from Mexico. Diamonds, both in- 
dustrial and precious, are also arriving 
by air. 

An Air Fair sponsored by the Aviation 
Council of Metropolitan St. Louis is be- 
ing held from May 9 to May 19 to bring 
to air-minded St. Louisans the newest 
developments of the air age and to focus 
national attention upon St. Louis as a 
key air center of the Nation. The execu- 
tive manager of the council, M. E. Hold- 
erness, says: “An industrial show, with 
an aviation theme, the Air Fair will per- 
mit our St. Louis-area manufacturers to 
show the part they are playing in avia- 
tion and a vast number of allied indus- 
tries.” 


World-Trade Bodies Active 


The importance of world trade to St. 
Louis can perhaps best be gaged by the 
activities of its world-trade organiza- 
tions. Julius S. Schweich, who is chair- 
man of the Foreign Trade Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, vice 
president of the Export Managers’ Club 
of St. Louis, Inc., and a member of the 
Board of Governors of the St. Louis Re- 
gional Inter-American Center, com- 
menting on the activities of these groups 
recently, stated as follows: 


Four successful world-trade organizations 
work harmoniously and are recognized from 
the Lakes to the Gulf and from the Alle- 
ghenies to the Rocky Mountains as eve! 
ready to lend a hand to the world-trade new- 
comer. 

St. Louis, gcographical center of the Mid- 
Continent area of the United States, is point- 
ing the way to the vast resources, both agri- 
cultural and industrial, which are available 
to world trade. A major consumer of im- 
ported coffee, bauxite ores, and innumerable 
other world products, it has long stressed the 
importance of export markets to the Mid- 
Continent-area manufacturer. These efforts 
have now been redoubled and include a far- 
flung campaign covering imports as well 

With greater emphasis on imports and 
their necessity in international trading, this 
area, blessed with an abundance of produc- 
tion and a still greater abundance of con- 
sumption, expects to become a real key area 
of United States world trade 





The Export Managers’ Club of St. 
Louis, Inc., with membership from prac. 
tically every large exporting firm in the 
city, has a national reputation. The 
Club was formed April 2, 1931, for the 
scientific and educational Purposes of 
improving the technique of American 
exporting and to dignify the title of “Ry. 
port Manager” by increased efficiency, 
better methods, and wider knowledge. 
Its objectives are the removal of obstacles 
and hindrances from the path of inter. 
national commerce, the development of 
the export trade of the United States, anq 
the elevation of standards of American 
exporting. 

The St. Louis Export Managers’ Clyb 
was the first in the United States to go on 
the air. For more than a year it pre. 
sented a weekly program over a local sta- 
tion entitled “Neighbors of the World.” 

The Club’s Membership Roster booklet 
is published annually and is sent to com- 
mercial attachés and chambers of com- 
merce abroad, as well as to its members’ 
oversea clientele. The 1946 roster, in 
addition to alphabetized lists of members 
and companies, contains a brief descrip- 
tion of the products of each company, 
pictures of the commercial and cultural 
life of St. Louis, a story on the advantages 
of trading in St. Louis ‘written by Clyde 
L. Miller, Deputy Director of the St. Louis 
office of the Department of Commerce), 
and a description of the Institute on For- 
eign Trade, which is an outstandingly 
successful project of the Club. 

The 1946-47 Institute on Foreign Trade 
was the fourth one sponsored by the 
Club, and included lectures by nationally 
known world traders, educators, Govern- 
ment and bank officials, and steamship 
and insurance executives on such subjects 
as foreign-market analysis, foreign- 
credit analysis, international banking 
procedure, trade-marks and laws in for- 
eign countries, export packing and ship- 
ping, marine insurance, export sales and 
promotion, imports and the exporter, the 
organization and functions of the export 
department, handling the order and doc- 
umentation, Government aid to the for- 
eign trader, the importance of foreign 
trade in American economy, and world 
geography. Question-and-answer pe- 
riods and round-table discussions were 
held _ periodically. Correspondence 
courses are made available to persons 
outside the St. Louis area, and these have 
been sold to students and world traders 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Central and South America, and 
Europe. 

The Institute is held under the educa- 
tional direction of St. Louis University, 
and inquiries have been received from 

15 other cities which have expressed 4 
desire to establish world-trade courses in 
the pattern of the St. Louis Institute. 

The Foreign Trade Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce was founded 
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in 1913, and since that time it has been 
continuously active in fostering and pro- 
moting international trade for the St. 
Louis area. Sponsored by civic and com- 
mercial interests of the St. Louis area, 
the Bureau renders without charge such 
services as translations, certification of 
documents, and market research. It 
sponsors luncheon meetings of interest 
to world traders, receives trade delega- 
tions, and sees that commercial visitors 
to St. Louis from all parts of the world 
are put in contact with local manufac- 
turers. Committees of the Bureau are 
active in studying the local needs of 
world-trade groups and hold regular 
meetings for discussion and dissemina- 
tion of trade information. Included in 
its 1947 schedule of activities is the spon- 
sorship of a “clinic” for world traders 
on May 22—next week Thursday. 

A noteworthy service rendered last 
year by the Foreign Trade Bureau was 
the publication of a foreign-trade direc- 
tory. Indexed in French and Spanish, 
it is a comprehensive guide to the prod- 
ucts available for export and import in 
the St. Louis area. This directory was 
mailed to 2,500 firms and organizations 
abroad, including United States consuls 
and commercial attachés, in order to put 
the names of St. Louis firms in markets 
throughout the world. The directory 
has already proved popular with over- 
sea visitors, and it promises to increase 
greatly the interest in St. Louis as an 
export and import market. 

The St. Louis Regional Inter-American 
Center in its 32 years of operation has 
succeeded in initiating numerous and 
varied activities to advance its purpose 
of creating better social, economic, and 
political understanding between’ the 
Americas. The Center’s Board of Gov- 
ernors is made up of a group of civic- 
minded and Inter-American-concerned 
St. Louisans. 

The organization maintains a suite of 
offices where businessmen and visitors 
can obtain travel information, shopping 
aid, secretarial facilities, and translating 
and interpreting aid. It arranges for 
Latin-American businessmen to. see 
points of interest in St. Louis and to visit 
commercial firms and industrial plants if 
they so desire. Its mercantile display 
room, in which an_ oversea-trade- 
minded group has set up an exhibit, 
gives the Latin-American visitor a bird’s- 
eye view of the products manufactured in 
the region. Of unfailing interest to vis- 
itors are the miniature replicas of bulky 
items (see 
this article). 

The Center's monthly magazine 
Neighbors is recognized as one of the 
outstanding publications of all the Inter- 
American Centers in the United States, 
and, of its total mailing list of 3,300, more 
than 1,750 copies go to Latin America. 


illustration accompanying 
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Varied and appealing are the goods that St. Louis, typically world-trade-minded American city, 


offers to markets abroad. 
Inter-American Center.) 


Through the Center’s various commit- 
tees, it has instituted fellowship arrange- 
ments through which Latin-American 
students may come to Missouri colleges 
and universities to study, a weekly radio 
program on which visiting Latin Ameri- 
cans are interviewed, and a “Good 
Neighbor” social get-together once each 
month. 


Department's Field Office 

With the fourth organization con- 
cerned with international trade, the Of- 
fice of International Trade of the St. 
Louis office of the Department of Com- 
merce, most of the readers of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY are already familiar. 
Frequently, however, cases of poor ex- 
port methods are brought to the at- 
tention of the office where the manufac- 
turer would have saved thousands of 
dollars if he had telephoned the office 


before rather than after making the 
shipment. 
The United States Department of 


Commerce is the chief export and import 
aid and source of information for the 
American businessman. The Field Of- 
fices of the Department may be described 
as the outlets through which the serv- 
ices rendered by the Department are 
made available promptly to firms and 
individuals. 

The Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce assist United States firms 
engaged in international trade by fur- 
nishing information concerning: Over- 


(This mercantile display room is at the St. Louis Regional 


sea markets, in general and specifically; 
nature of the competition and methods 
of meeting it; sources of supply of com- 
modities; tariffs; customs regulations; 
commercial laws; restrictions, and many 
other subjects that have a bearing on 
marketing conditions abroad. Informa- 
tion regarding foreign fields is con- 
stantly being received from Foreign 
Service officers. The Washington office 
of the Department compiles, digests, and 
interprets this material received from 
all parts of the world, and the Field Of- 
fices see that it is made available in prac- 
tical form to businessmen throughout 
the United States. 

The St. Louis Office of the Department 
of Commerce was established in 1914 
and is prepared to furnish any informa- 
tion required by the manufacturer in 
connection with his international trans- 
actions, either from information on file 
or by obtaining it from Washington or 
Foreign Service officers. In order to 
describe the work of the St. Louis Office, 
there are cited below a few inquiries re- 
ceived: 

Information on establishing a branch plant 
in the Union of South Africa. 

Documentation on shipments of narcotics 
abroad. 

The advisability of taking on an account 
in Newfoundland rather than handling New- 
foundland sales through Canadian repre- 
sentatives. 

Customs treatment of samples being taken 
abroad by commercial travelers. 


(Contined on p. 33) 





Bids Invited for Tehran’s 
New Water-Supply System 


An English firm of consulting en- 
gineers, on behalf of the City of Tehran, 
Iran, will soon invite bids to furnish ma- 
terials and do the necessary construction 
work in connection with a water supply 
for the Municipality. 

Bids are to cover the following phases: 

1. Supply and lay, complete, approximately 
450 kilometers of water mains varying in 
diameter from 100 mm. (4 inches) to 1,200 
mm. (48 inches), and construction of steel, 
cast-iron, or asbestos cement, together with 
necessary valves, fittings, and specials. 

2. Reservoirs situated on various sites, 
having total capacity of 280,000,000 liters 

3. Water-treatment plant and ancillary 
buildings. 

According to information from the 
American Embassy in London, invita- 
tions will probably be of international 
scope, and bids may be submitted for 
either the whole or any part of the works. 

While the period during which bids 
may be submitted is not known at this 
time, it is understood that the Munici- 
pality of Tehran is anxious to have work 
begin on the project as soon as possible. 

Interested suppliers and contractors in 
the United States may obtain further de- 
tails from Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, 
Queen Anne’s Lodge, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1, England. A World Trade 
Directory Report is being prepared. 


Machinery, Equipment, for 
New Plant in India 


The American Consulate at Madras, 
India, has transmitted a request on be- 
half of a former Minister of the Madras 
government for information concerning 
the availability of machinery and equip- 
ment for silk-screen-process printing. 

It is understood that the inquirer, Mr. 
Ramanathan, plans to set up a plant for 
printing designs on decalcomania posters 
and nylon dress material. In connection 
with this project, he also requires plain 
white nylon fabrics, 45 inches wide, and 
special dyes and other requisites for 
printing. 

Mr. Ramanathan (for whom a World 
Trade Directory Report is being pre- 
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pared) has advised the Consulate that he 
holds an import permit for the required 
commodities which expires June 30, and 
that in the event favorable response from 
United States firms is forthcoming, he 
will fly to this country to expedite his 
purchase. 

Because of the extremely limited time 
remaining before expiration of Mr. Ra- 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 
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manathan’s permit, interested firms are 
asked to cable the American Consulate 
Madras, India. 


English Visitors Interested in 
Quick-Freeze Methods 


Two members of a British trade group 
are planning to visit the United States 











Editor's 


Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 


quests by local firms for asststance in locating American trade contacts 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 


these firms. 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport Opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received. 


However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Air-Conditioning: 41 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 12, 21, 
38. 

Barges: 11. 

Belting: 34. 

Bicycle Parts: 39 

Chemicals: 9, 12, 17, 22, 32, 46, 47, 54, 61, 62 

Clocks, Watches, and Watch Bracelets: 55 

Clothing and Accessories: 6, 26, 31, 50. 

Coal; 51, 52, 62 

Construction Materials: 10, 26 

Cranes: 11 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 21, 63 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 19, 60, 64 

Fats and Oils: 11, 12 

Foodstuffs: 5,9, 33, 58, 59, 61 

Furniture: 30. 

General Merchandise: 7, 18, 20 

Glass and Glass Products: 6, 18, 44, 45 

Hardware: 8, 10, 13, 23, 34, 36, 60 

Hides and Skins: 3, 9, 53 

Household Furnishings and Equipment: 12 
30, 34, 60 

Jute: 34 

Laboratory and Hospital Equipment and 
Supplies: 7 

Leather Goods: 31 


Lumber l 27 

Machinery 
Agricultural—19, 22 
Industrial—1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25 

28, 34, 37, 40, 41, 43, 47, 49, 61, 66 

Machine Tools: 23 

Metals and Minerals and Related Products 
17, 23, 25, 34 

Mills Stores and Engineering Stores: 50 

Notions: 31, 34 

Novelties: 29 

Paints: 12 

Paper and Paper Products: 56 

Plastics: 17 

Plumbing Supplies: 10 

Polishes: 12. 

Rubber and Rubber Products: 7, 9, 18, 21, 38 
42, 63, 65 

Sponges: 53 


Stationery Supplies: 50 
Textiles: 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 42, 48 
50, 57 


Tobacco: 14 

Toilet Goods: 18, 50, 63 
Tools: 10, 13, 23, 34 ! 
Toys: 35 
Wire Rope: 11 
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to study quick-freezing methods and 
retail distribution of quick -frozen prod- 
ucts. In connection with their survey, 
they would like to see quick-freeze meat 
locker plants in retail establishments, 
wholesale warehouses, and producers 
plants. 

The visitors—Councillor C. W. Hew- 
son, J. P., and J. Morris—represent the 
National Federation of Meat Traders’ 
Associations (Inc.) in England. It is 
understood that the Federation (for 
which a World Trade Directory Report is 
being prepared) consists of approxi- 
mately 25,000 butchers. 

Messrs. Hewson and Morris are ex- 
pected to reach New York City about the 
end of May and will remain for 3 or 4 
weeks. United States firms which are in 
a position to assist them during their 
stay in this country are asked to write 
therm c/o The London Sunday Express, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Microslides Urgently Needed 
For Cuba’s Health Program 


The Cuban Ministry of Health is ur- 
gently in need of 100 gross of micro- 
slides, according to information recently 
received from the American Embassy in 
Habana. The slides are required by the 
Ministry in its campaign to reduce in- 
testinal parasites in Cuba, and it is un- 
derstood that they are not available in 
sufficient quantity locally. 

Firms which are in a position to sup- 
ply the Ministry’s requirements are asked 
to communicate with the Director Gen- 
eral of Health, Cuban Ministry of Health, 
Habana, Cuba. 


Possible Market for 


Snow Plows in England 


American manufacturers may be in- 
terested in a possible opportunity to sell 
snow-clearing equipment in England. 
The inquiry, which is made by the County 
Council of West Riding of Yorkshire, in- 
dicates that information concerning 
types of machinery most extensively used 
in the United States, efficiency of the 
equipment, and price delivered to Eng- 
land, is desired. 

Interested manufacturers and suppli- 
ers are asked to communicate with H. A. 
Hosking, West Riding Surveyor, West 
Riding Surveyor’s Department, County 
Council of West Riding of Yorkshire, 
County Hall, Wakefield, England. 


Brazilian State in 
Market for Barbed Wire 


The Brazilian State of Espirito Santo 
desires to purchase 12,000 rolls of new 
galvanized barbed wire, according to re- 
cent information from the American Vice 
Consulate in Vitoria. The wire is to have 
double barbs spaced every 4 inches, and 
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should be in rolls of about 90 pounds 
weight, each containing approximately 
435 yards. Delivery may be in a single 
shipment, or in three monthly shipments. 

It is understood that the wire is needed 
to relieve the present shortage, and that 
funds for its purchase have already been 
set aside by the State Government. 

United States firms which desire to fol- 
low up this trade opportunity should 
quote—preferably in Portuguese—direct 
to Secretaria da Agricultura do Estado do 
Espirito Santo, Vitoria, Espirito Santo, 
Brazil. 


Beirut Engineer Wants 
Complete Oxygen Plant 


An engineer in Beirut, Lebanon, is 
anxious to contact United States firms 
which could supply within a maximum of 
6 months the machinery and appliances 
needed to produce 15 cubic meters of 
oxygen per 12 hours. 

The plant is to be erected in either 
Beirut or Damascus. Site, water supply, 
and other aspects will be determined by 
the type of equipment that can be fur- 
nished, as will the method adopted for 
producing the oxygen, such as whether 
it shall be air-compression or water-elec- 
trolysis. 

It is understood that the oxygen pro- 
duced is to be used essentially for oxy- 
acetylene welding, with possibly other 
secondary uses. In the event production 
is by water electrolysis, the hydrogen 
obtained will be given no application for 
the time being. 

United States firms which reply to this 
inquiry are asked to send detailed esti- 
mates of machinery and production costs 
direct to the engineer, Gilbert El-Kareh, 
Engineering Office, Baabda, Lebanon. 


Wanted: Tubes for Swedish- 
Made Charcoal Boilers 


Manufacturers in the United States 
may be interested in an inquiry from 
London for tubes for Swedish-made 
charcoal boilers. The tubes are urgently 
needed by the Office of the Agent Gen- 
eral and Trade Commissioner for South 
Australia, which has been unable to 
obtain them in either the United King- 
dom or Sweden. 

Firms desiring to follow up this trade 
opportunity should contact the South 
Australian Government, Office of the 
Agent General and Trade Commissioner 
for South Australia, South Australia 
House, Marble Arch, London, W. 1, Eng- 
land. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—K. D. Atkins and Robert 
Woodhead, representing Tasmanian Paper & 
Timber Mills, Pty. Ltd., Holyman House, 
Launceston, are interested in export and 
import of timber, plywoods and veneers, and 
in purchasing pulp- and paper-making ma- 


chinery. Scheduled to arrive in mid-May, 
via San San Francisco, for a visit of 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o R. Woodhead, 109 East 
Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, New 
York, Washington, Madison (Wis.), and 
Portland (Oreg.). 

2. Australia—Ernest R. Hudson, represent- 
ing Brooks Robinson Pty. Ltd., 59 Elizabeth 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
obtaining technical information on elevator 
and escalator component parts, and on new 
materials used in manufacturing shop fit- 
tings, including illumination. Scheduled to 
arrive April 26, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 4 months. U.S. address: c/o Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, 135 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
Cincinnati. 

3. Australia—Boris Kosky, representing 
Kosky Brothers, 69 City Road, South Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in furred skins. 
Scheduled to arrive early in June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Goodbros Fur Corp., 218 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 

4. Australia—Harold E. B. Roberts, repre- 
senting Trufood of Australia Ltd., 84 Wil- 
liam Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in inspecting modern milk-drying factories 
and processes, investigating modern trends 
in condensaries, and possibly in purchasing 
plant. Scheduled to arrive during June, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Lever Bros., 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

5. Australia—J. A. Scanlen, representing 
Scanlen’s Food & Confectionery Co. Pty. Ltd., 
64 Rose Street, Sydney, is interested in pur- 
chasing candy and groceries and in manu- 
facturing these products under royalty ar- 
rangement in Australia. Scheduled to arrive 
June 8, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

6. Brazil—Francisco Ferreira Carvalho, 
representing Aloysio Russo & Cia., Ltda., Rua 
Conselheiro Joéo Alfredo 82, Belem, Para, is 
interested in women’s clothing, gifts, and 
fine glassware. Scheduled to arrive May 2, 
via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Terramarine Trading Corp., 8-10 
Bridge Street, New York, N. Y., or Brazilian 
Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, St. Louis, In- 
dianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, and New York. 

7. Brazil—Maximo J. Kopp, representing 
Minerva S. A. (Curitiba, Parana), Praca 
Tiradentes 554, Curitiba, Parana, is interested 
in visiting companies for which his firm is 
now distributor, as well as in seeking new 
contacts in novelty lines appropriate for drug 
stores, such as toothbrushes, combs, rubber 
goods, and hospital supplies. Scheduled to 
arrive April 23, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Casein Co. 
of America, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Newark, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Brazil—Waldemar Ferreira Lopes, repre- 
senting Ferreira Gomes, Ferragista, S. A., Rua 
28 de Setembro 377, Belem, Para, is interested 
in hardware and machinery in general, in- 
cluding machinery and tools used in saw- 
mills and the lumber industry. Scheduled 
to arrive May 2, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Terramarine 
Trading Corp., 8-10 Bridge Street, or Brazilian 
Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, both 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, and New York. 
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9. Brazil—José Menasseh Nahon, repre- 
senting Nahon & Irmao, Rua 13 de Maio 108, 
Belem, Para, is interested in selling cocoa 
beans, wild animal skins, balsam copaiba, 
tonka beans, gutta balata, and pataua oll, 
and in obtaining agencies for food products. 
Scheduled to arrive April 26, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Kennedy, Butcher & Co., Inc., 76 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Philadelphia. 

10. British West Indies—Edwin Lazare 
Duval, representing Builders Hardware Ltd., 
11 Edward St., Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, is 
interested in making connections for build- 
ers’ hardware in general, including steel 
goods, wire nails, galvanized pipe, reinforc- 
ing rods, corrugated sheets, tools; poultry 
netting, and sanitary ware and fittings. He 
is now in the United States until May 17. 
Since Mr. Duval’s stay is so limited, it is sug- 
gested that interested United States firms 
write direct to his company in Trinidad. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 19.) 

11. Colombia—Eduardo Gomez, represent- 
ing Ignacio Gomez y Cia., Carrera 13 No. 15- 
58, Bogota, is interested in obtaining repre- 
sentations for cranes for docks and harbors, 
wire rope for marine use, barges, and lubricat- 
ing oil. He is now in the United States until 
May 31. U.S. address: c/o Griffin Equipment 
Corp., 881 East One Hundred and Forty-first 
Street, New York 54, N. Y. Itinerary: Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and New 
York. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 22.) 

12. England—Baron Rolf Beck, represent- 
ing Slip Products Co. Ltd., Ling House, 
Dominion Street, London, E. C. 2, is in- 
terested in selling cutting oils, oil admirtures, 
liquid and waz polish, degreasing compounds, 
hand cleaners, and garage equipment. Also, 
he desires to purchase molding powders for 
Switzerland, as well as to obtain sales and 
licensing rights for household products and 
new devices for the automotive trade, such 
as windshield washers, rubless car polishes, 
and auto paints for owner use. He is now in 
the United States for about 60 days. U. S. 
address: c/o British Empire Chamber of 
Commerce, 55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 10.) 

13. England—A. L. Johnson, representing 
R. Johnson, Clapham, & Morris Ltd., Jacen 
House, Trafford Park, Manchester 17, is in- 
terested in building and domestic hardware 
and hand tools. Scheduled to arrive the first 
of June, via New York City, for a visit of 30 
days. U.S. address: c/o Brown Bros., Harri- 
man & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

14. England—V. Sanderson, representing 
Salomon Brothers, Ibex House, Minories, 
London, E. C. 3, is interested in purchasing 
leaf tobacco. Scheduled to arrive early in 
June, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o H. J. Salomon, 6550 
Regent Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Itinerary: 
Richmond (Va.) and Winston-Salem. 

15. England—A. P. Sullivan, representing 
Sullivan & Co. (Overseas) Ltd., 80 Wimpole 
Street, London, W. 1, is interested in tertiles. 
Scheduled to arrive early in June, via New 
York City, for a 3-weeks visit. U.S. address: 
Savoy-Plaza Hotel, Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

16. Hungary—Laszlo Bischitz, 68 Thokoly 
ut, Budapest, representing Magyar Gyari- 
parosok Orszagos Szovetsege (Federation of 
Hungarian Factory Industries) and Magyar 
Textilgyarosok Orszagos Egyesulete (Associa- 
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tion of the Hungarian Textile Manufactur- 
ers) is interested in production of tertile 
machines. Also, he desires to attend the 
textile-machine industry exhibition. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 12, via New York City, for 
a visit of 8 weeks. U.S. address: Capt. Gabor 
Peterdy, 370 Central Park West, New York 25, 


N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, and 
Washington. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 


17. India—Kantilal Manilal, and Pranlal 
Harishanker Raval, Shahibad, Near Railway 
Crossing, Ahmedabad, representing Rustom 
Jehangir Vakil Mills, Ahmedabad, are inter- 
ested in tertiles, chemicals and colors, rayons 
plastics, and steel products. Scheduled to 
arrive May 15, for a visit of 2 months. U.S 
address: c/o American Express Co., 649 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Washington, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. India—Mahomedali Dawood Nasser, 
representing Dawood Hajee Nasser & Co 
Manekia Chamber, Ist Marine St., Dhobi 
Talao, Bombay 2, is interested in teztiles 
yarns, printing and dyeing machinery, ice 
plants, oil machinery, general merchandise 
glassware, synthetic perfumes for cosmetics, 
rayon ribbons, and rubber goods. He is now 
in this country for about 2 months. U.S 
address: c/o National City Bank, 55 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 26.) 

19. India—Govindasawmy Naidu Subbian, 
representing P. S. G. & Sons’ Charity Indus- 
trial Institute, Peelamedu, Coimbatore, South 
India, is interested in purchasing machinery 
for the manufacture of power-driven pumps, 
agricultural implements, and electrical fit- 
tings. Scheduled to arrive the first week in 
June, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o The Secretary, 
India Supply Mission, 635 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. Itinerary: Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York, Washington, cities in 
Michigan, Cambridge (Mass.), and other in- 
dustrial centers. 

20. Netherlands East Indtes—A. Wm. Lauw 
Zecha, representing Lawsim Zecha & Co. 8, 
Laan de Bruinkops, Batavia, Java, and Soexa- 
boemische Snelpersdrukkerij, 260-262 Groote 
Postweg, Soekaboemi, Java, is interested in 
ascertaining possibilities for importing 
American general merchandise into the Neth- 
erlands Indies, as well as in purchasing print- 
ing machinery. Also, he seeks technical in- 
formation on the newest printing methods 
Scheduled to arrive June 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address 
c/o Office Appliances Co., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Janesville, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared for Soekaboemische Snelpers- 
drukkerij 

21. Peru—Juan Segundo Canessa de Soli- 
mano, Huallaga, 483, Lima, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining representations for 
cotton, silk, and woolen textiles and yarns; 
autos, trucks, and tires; and pharmaceuticals 
Scheduled to arrive during June, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Peruvian Consulate General, 10 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
Yok, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

22. Turkey—Boris Gilodo, representing 
Toroslar Ticaret Turk Anonim Ortakligi, 15 
Degirmen Sokak, Yemis, Istanbul, is inter- 
ested in purchasing and obtaining represen- 
tations for cotton yarns, cotton piece goods, 
agricultural machinery, and _ chemicals. 
Scheduled to arrive April 23, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
c/o M. Frankfurt Co., 244 West Seventy- 





second Street, New York, N. yY. 
New York City. 

23. Union of South Africa—Arthur g. Aus- 
tin, P. O. Box 2111, Cape Town, represent; 
Austin & Aldridge (Pty) Ltd., 38-49 Chiap. 
pini Street, Cape Town, is interested in hard. 
ware, machine tools, small tools, and non- 
ferrous metals. Scheduled to arrive durin 
June, via New York City, for a 2-weeks visit 
U. S. address: c/o Landau & Coetzee, Inc 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Mid. 
dleton (Conn.), Providence, Grand Rapids 
and Racine 

24. Union of South Africa—S. R. Back, rep. 
resenting I. L. Back & Co. Ltd., P. O. Box 1902 
Cape Town, is interested in teztiles ang sew. 
ing machines. Scheduled to arrive June | 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks, 
U.S. address: c/o J. Gerber Inc., 421 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco 

25. Union of South Africa—Morris Maver. 
berger, representing M. Mauerberger Ltd, P. 
O. Box 154, Cape Town, is interested in tin 
plate, canning machinery, and tertiles, 
Scheduled to arrive during June for a visit of 
6 weeks. U.S. address: c /o Standard Bank of 
South Africa Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York. 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 

26. Union of South Africa—K. Ottens, rep- 
resenting Ottens & Levy, 69 New Kempsey 
Buildings, Corner Fox and Joubert Streets, 
P. O. Box 7689, Johannesburg, is interested in 
obtaining agencies for tertiles, wearing ap- 
parel, and building supplies. Scheduled to 
arrive about the end of May, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 to 3 months. U. §. ada. 
dress: c/o €8-11 Burns Street, Forest Hill, 
Long Island, New York. Itinerary: New York 
City and Washington, and possibly southern 
textile centers 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 


Itinerary: 


ng 


Import Opportunities 


27. Belgian Congo—Van Hentenzyk, Post 
Box 226, Leopoldville, has available for export 
3,000 metric tons each month of sawn tropi- 
cal lumber of various indigenous types. Also, 
will consider orders for special type woods. 

28. Belgium—Ateliers C. E. M. Bongard & 
Zandt, 30-34 rue Saint Denis, Forest-Brus- 
sels, wish to export sheet-metal-working 
machinery 

29. Belgium—Etablissements Alberray S. A, 
37, rue van der Maelen, Brussels, desires to 
export artificial flowers, plants, leaves and 
foliage, for decorative purposes 

30. Belgium—Le Meuble Rustique, 18-20-22 
rue de la Madeleine, Brussels, wish to export 
period furniture, pendants, candlelabra, tea 
trays, and table lamps (wood). 

31. Belgium—Manufacture Ipsa, 40-44 rue 
du Doyenne, Uccle, Brussels, desires to export 
fancy leather goods, handbags, novelty belts, 
and powder puffs (cotton, wool, Swan Down). 

32. Czechoslovakia—Spolek pro chemickou 
a hutni vyrobu (United Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Works), Stepanska 30, Praha 
(Prague) II, wish to export sulfur blacks to 
the United States on a barter basis in return 
for coal-tar dyes from manufacturers only. 

33. Denmark—I. A. Larsen & Co., Frederiks- 
havn, offers for export fresh and _ frozen 
salted fish 

34. England—Anglo-Baltic Produce Co., 
Limited, 52-54 Tooley Street, London, S. E. 1, 
wish to export belting, jute, tools, scissors, 
padlocks, hardware, hollowware,_ tinware, 
horse shoes, pressure cookers, saws, wood- 
working machinery, and liquid cleaner. 

35. England—Becklin Limited, 131 West 
Green Road, Tottenham, London, N. 15, de- 
sires to export metal constructional toy 
bridges, and collapsible doll houses made of 
leatherboard. Patents applied for in United 
States and Canada. Seek American manu- 
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facturer to produce and sell bridges and doll 
houses and any future models on a royalty 
pasis. One set of illustrated leaflets avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. . 

36. Italy—FAI, Fabbrica Articoli Indus- 
triali, Pianezza Torinese (Turin), desires to 
export thermoinsulating ha ndles for pots and 
pans. One set of specifications and samples 
offered are available from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


37, Belgium—Pierre Gignez, 25 rue d’An- 
gleterre, Ath, seeks purchase quotations on 
woodworking machinery (binding, curving, 
sawing, polishing), saw-grinding and saw- 
brazing machinery. 

38. Belgium—H. Lempkowicz-Maréchal, 26, 
rue Brun, Andenne, desires purchase quota- 
tions with exclusive sales agency on rubber 
hose (radiator, compressor, garden), fan 
belts, rubber floor covering and rugs, ttre- 
repair materials, vulcanizing cement, and 
rubber parts for automobiles. 

39. Belgium—Fernand Lescrenier, 315, rue 
Visé-Voie, Vottem (Liege), desires purchase 
quotations with agency on exclusive sale or 
commission basis on all kinds of bicycle 
parts, such as coaster brakes, spokes, hubs, 
chains, and wire spoke nipples. 

40. Belgium—Charles de Munck, 207, ave- 
nue Milcamps, Brussels, seeks purchase quo- 
tations on ampule-making machinery, auto- 
mobile body presses, and jute maghinery. 

41. Belgium—Société d’Epuration et d’En- 
treprises, S. A., 93-99, rue Elise, Brussels, de- 
sires purchase quotations with exclusive sales 
agency for water-purifying equipment, water 
softeners and iron removers, air-conditioning 
equipment, water-flow recorders, water-re- 
ducing valves, ion exchangers, and ion exr- 
change resins. 

42. Bolivia—José Salomon A., Apartado 45, 
Tarija, seeks purchase quotations from man- 
ufacturers of cotton and rayon goods, auto 
and truck tires. 

43. Costa Rica—Urgelles y Penon Ltda., 
Apartado 79, San Jose, wishes to receive 
description, price, and possible date of de- 
livery for a complete small or medium-sized 
woodworking installation for their furniture 
manufactures, making use of all latest ad- 
vances in design. Machines should be 
equipped with dust absorbers and three- 
phase 220-volt A. C. motors. 

44. Cuba—Cia. Destiladora de Yaguajay, 
Cuba 355, Habana, seeks purchase quotations 
on 1,000 to 2,000 gross new or used wine or 
beer bottles (350-375 grams or 750 grams). 

45. Denmark—Frits Johansen & Co., Mitch- 
ellsgade 2, Copenhagen V., seeks purchase 
quotations on 250,000 to 500,000 each month 
of empty second-hand beer bottles contain- 
ing 35 and 70 centiliters with neck for 
crown cork covering. 

46. Egypt—Société Misr pour la Rayonne, 
151 Mohamed Bey Fariet, Cairo, urgently 
need caustic soda (rayon grade). 

47. England—Cowling & Taylor, 12 Caxton 
Street, London, S. W. 1., seeks purchase quo- 
tations on road-surfacing plants, earth- 
moving equipment, agricultural equipment, 
paint-miring machinery, mineral turpentine, 
pigments, and synthetic resins, for shipment 
to India. 

48. England—Mrs. M. Weiss, 177 Picca- 
dilly, London, W. 1., desires purchase quota- 
tions on printed silk, lining, rough toweling, 
Jersey materials, and other tertiles. 

49. Greece—“Leon. Angelopoulos"” Indus- 
trial Articles & Machinery, L. L. Angelopoulos 
& N. D. Coutroufiotis, 3, Athinas Street, 
Athens, seeks purchase quotations on engine 
lathes, up to 16-inch swing. 
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50. India—Ramkisendas Sewdial, Khemka 
Building, 63 College Street, Calcutta, seek 
purchase quotations on mills stores includ- 
ing bobbins, shuttles, beltings, bearings, 
roller leather, leather pickers and buffers, 
fillets, jointings, and packings; teztile-mill 
machinery; engineering stores; piece goods; 
stationery; cosmetics; and garments. 

51. Italy—Mario Beretta & Co., 37 Via XX 
Settembre, Turin, seeks purchase quotations 
on 200,000 tons yearly of coal (pit coal 60%, 
anthracite 20% , coke 20% ). 

52. Italy—Cooperativa Industriale Appro- 
vigionamento Carboni, 15 Via Cernaia, Turin, 
seeks purchase quotations on 6,000 tons per 
month of first grade coal for machines. 

53. Jtaly—Industria Coloniale Italiana E. 
Zazzeri, 10 Via Frino, Bologna, desires pur- 
chase quotations and agency for chamois 
skins, and sponges (natural, prepared, rub- 
ber, synthetic). 

54. Netherlands—'‘NEDO”, Nederland 
Overzee Handel Maatschappij, 2a Dam, Am- 
sterdam-C., seeks purchase quotations on 10 
metric tons of technical, crystal potassium 
permanganate. 








Tip To Travelers Planning To 
Visit Spain 


To avoid delay and inconvenience in 
obtaining Spanish exist permits, the 
American traveler should, at the time of 
making visa application to the Spanish 
Consulate in the United States, request 
the type which carries an automatic exit 
permit. Such visas are stamped with 
the following wording: “This visa is 
good for entry and departure from Spain 
without any further action.” 








55. Netherlands—Carel Teulings, Mayweg 
5, ’s-Hertogenbosch, desires purchase quota- 
tions on all kinds of time pieces, and metal 
watch bracelets. 

56. Nicaragua—Constantino Pereira & Cia. 
Ltda., la Ave S. E., Managua, desires pur- 
chase quotations on 25 tons of standard- 
size newspaper (24 x 36 inch), and one or 
two tons of newspaper in yellow, light blue, 
light green, and light red (24 x 36 inch). 

57. El Salvador—Daniel Gedance, Apartado 
Postal 510, San Salvador, seeks direct con- 
nections with first-cless mills or converters 
for yarn, cotton, and rayon goods. 


Agency Opportunities 


58. Canada—Champ Laboratories Corp., 


Ltd., 62 Sumach Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
seeks representations for packaged food- 
stuffs. 


59. England—Alexander Mitchell, Ltd., 3 
Duke Hill Street, Tooley Street, London, S. 
E. 1., seeKs representations for canned meats, 
vegetables, fruits, and juices; dried fruits, 
and nuts. 

60. England—Whiteley & Holroyd, Ltd., 
Walker Terrace, Wakefield Road, Bradford, 
Yorks, seeks representations for hardware, 
electrical goods, and household appliances. 

61. France—Société Nouvelle d’Exploita- 
tions Commerciales et Industrielles (S. N. 
E. C. I.), 5, rue Logelbach, Paris (XVIIéme), 
seeks representations for chemical, metallur- 
gical, and mechanical goods; and foodstuffs. 

62. Italy—Mario Beretta & Co., 37 via XX 
Settembre, Turin, seeks representations for 
coal and naphtha, 


63. Italy—Emilio Razzetti, 35-7, Salita S. 
Rocchino Superiore, Genoa, seeks representa- 
tions for pharmaceutical products, rubber 
goods, safety razors, blades, and accessories. 

64. Panama—Omphroy’s Auto Supply, Inc., 
P. O. Box 3386, 187 Central Avenue, Panama, 
R. P., seeks representations for electrical 
household machines. 

65. Siam—Pong Thai Trading Co., 483 New 
Road, Bangkok, seeks representations for 
automobile and truck tires. 

66. Union of South Africa—aA. Keller, P. O. 
Box 5912, Johannesburg, seeks representa- 
tions for pneumatic drills. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Beverage Manufacturers—Australia. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Costa Rica. 

Canneries—Cuba. 

Canneries—Jamaica. 

Confectionery Manufacturers—Ecuador. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Haiti. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Costa Rica. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Netherlands. 

Dental-Supply Houses—New Zealand. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Portuguese 
Africa. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Norway. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, and Manu- 
facturers—Panama. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Exporters and 
Manufacturers—Portugal. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Portugal. 

Glass and Glassware 
Sweden. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Brazil. 

Hospitals—Guatemala. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning 
Brazil. 

Lumber Importers and Exporters—New- 
foundland. 

Lumber Importers and Agents—Syria and 
Lebanon. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Do- 
minican Republic. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparations Import- 
ers and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Costa 
Rica. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ecuador. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Jamaica. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Surinam. 

Petroleum Industry—Portugal. 

Petroleum Industry—Union of South Af- 
rica. 

Physicians and Surgeons—El Salvador. 

Physicians and Surgeons—United King- 
dom. 

Sugar Mills—Ecuador. 

Textile Industry—lIraq. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—British Guiana. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Newfoundland. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Panama. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Paraguay. 

Toilet-Preparation Manufacturers—Argen- 
tina. 


East 
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Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Products Subject to Import License 
Amplified.—A detailed list of the commodi- 
ties made subject to import license by Bra- 
zilian Ordinance No. 110 of March 27, 1947, 
has been released by the Consulate General 
of Brazil in New York City. The list, some- 
what abridged, follows: 

Leather: Upper leather (including patent 
and lining); sole leather; boot and shoe cut 
stock; belting leather; sole, welting, and 
belting leather offal; glove and garment 
leather (including hat leather); upholstery 
and automobile leather; case, bag, and strap 
leather; reptilian and acquatic leather, for 
all purposes; leather and tanned skins, n. €e. Ss. 

Leather Manufactures: Welting; boots, 
shoes, and other footwear for men, women, 
and children, with uppers of leather or other 
materials; discontinued models and second- 
hand shoes; leather belting, new; harness, 
saddlery, and whips; women’s and children’s 
handbags, pocketbooks, and purses; card 
cases, change purses, wallets, and similar 
articles; luggage and related articles; leather 
wearing apparel (except gloves); manufac- 
tures, n. e. S. 

Furs and Manufactures: Furs, dressed or 
dyed; fur wearing apparel; fur waste, pieces, 
and damaged skins; manufactures, n. e. S. 

Blended, Compounded, or Mixed Perfume- 
Flavor Oils. : 

Cotton Manufactures: Tapestry and other 
upholstery and drapery materials, plain, jac- 
quard, and dobby-woven; curtains and 
draperies. 

Vegetable Fibers and Manufactures: Flax, 
unmanufactured; flax twine and cordage; 
flax, hemp, and ramie yarns, and manufac- 
tures, n. e. Ss. 

Wool Manufactures: 

Silk and Manufactures: 
and hard twists; spun silk, 
broidery, and crochet silk. 

Synthetic Fiber Manufactures: Upholstery 
and drapery fabrics wholly or chiefly of 
rayon or other synthetic fibers, wider than 
42 inches, woven, except pile; house fur- 
nishings. 

Miscellaneous Textile Products: Linoleum; 
felt-base floor coverings; window-shade cloth 
(all types); coated or impregnated fabrics. 

Plaster of Paris Statuary: Precious, Semi- 
precious, Synthetic, and Imitation Stones, 
n. e. 8. 

Silver-Plated Ware 
forks, and steak sets). 

Gold Manufactures, n. e.s. (including gold- 
plated articles). 

Soap and Toilet Preparations: 


Carpets and rugs. 
Tram, organzine 
sewing, em- 


(other than knives, 


Medicated, 


toilet, laundry, powdered, flaked, or other 
soap; shaving creams, cakes, powders and 
stocks; scouring bricks, pastes, powders, 


soaps; household washing powders (fat con- 
tent not over 25 percent); dentifrices; toilet 
powders; creams, rouges, lipsticks, and other 
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cosmetics; 
tories and deodorants: hair 


manicuring preparations; depila- 
preparations; 
perfumery and toilet other toilet 
preparations. 

Paintings, Etchings, Engravings, 
and Antiques; Valuable 
Watches with Jewels. 

Jewelry and Other Personal Ornaments: 
Of solid gold, platinum, other metals, and 
all materials other than metal (including 
cigarette cases and lighters, compacts and 
vanity cases); jewelry findings and parts. 

Buttons of Cellulose, Galalith and Other 
Compounds, Pearl or Shell 

Manufactures of Cellulose Compounds 

Toothbrushes; Toilet Brushes; Combs; 
Beads and Bead Articles. 

Notions, Cheap Novelties, and Specialties 

Products, Fabricated, Molded or Not: Of 
phenol-formaldehyde, methyl methacrylate, 
or urea-formaldehyde; molded products of 
nyion and nylon products other than yarn 
and textiles; manufactures of other syn- 
thetic gums and resins; manufactures of 
cellulose acetate. 

(For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 12, 1947.) 


British West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


waters; 


Statuary 
Manuscripts; 


Gasoline: Increases in Import Duty and 
Ceiling Price in Jamaica.—-By an order of 
the Governor in Executive Council issued 
on March 31, 1947, the preferential duty on 
imports of gasoline into Jamaica has been 
increased from 1 shilling 3 pence per im- 
perial gallon (1.2 U.S. gallons) to 1 shilling 
4 pence, and the General rate, from 1 shil- 
ling 8 pence per imperial gallon to 1 shilling 
9 pence. 

Also, on March 31, an order of the Im- 
ports, Exports, and Prices Board (or “Compe- 
tent Authority”) raised the retail price on 
gasoline in the Kingston area by 2 pence, to 
2 shillings and 6 pence per imperial gallon 
There is only one grade of gasoline for auto- 
motive consumption. Ceiling prices in coun- 
try areas range up to 2 shillings 9!4 pence per 
imperial gallon, depending upon distance 
from Kingston. 


Os . é 
Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement Providing for Er- 
changes of Goods With Czechoslovakia 
Signed.—A commercial agreement between 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia was signed in 
Sofia on April 22, 1947, providing for an ex- 
change of goods valued at 3,437,000,000 
Czechoslovak crowns (about $68,740,000) 









over a period of 4 years, according to a tele. 
gram dated April 23 from the American Mis. 
sion, Sofia. Czechoslovakia will export to 
Bulgaria electric-generating plants, mining 
and industrial machinery, trucks and similar 
items, and will receive in exchange chiefly 
tobacco, ores, and skins : 


Canada 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Contract Labor Law Suspended.—The 
current scarcity of numerous Classes of 
labor in Canada has resulted in the en- 
actment of an order-in-council dated 
April 11, 1947, suspending restrictions 
againts the entry of contract labor. This 
order suspends regulations in effect since 
August 7, 1929, preventing the binging 
into Canada of labor under contract or 
promise of employment, which was not 
needed in Canada and which resulted in 
the displacement of Canadian labor. 

The new order-in-council will be par- 
ticularly beneficial to American firms 
desiring to send certain classes of labor 
into Canada to perform special work. 
Heretofore, permission was not granted 
for the entry of skilled workmen, unless 
it was satisfactorily established that no 
skilled workmen were. available in 
Canada to perform the necessary work. 

The above suspension was preceded on 
January 31, 1947, by a widening of the 
immigration regulations to permit the 
entry of any persons who are assured 
employment in agriculture or in the 
mining, lumbering, or logging industries. 
The principal arguments for expanded 
immigration have been the need for 
manpower in certain industries, the need 
for spreading out the tax burden, in- 
creased production, settlement of the 
North, and the advantages in bringing 
needy people to the country to lessen the 
required exports of relief food. 


} 
tuba 
\IRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated April 28, 1947) 


An underlying tone of nervousness Was 
noted in Cuban commercial and indus- 
trial circles during April, arising from 
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disappointing sales, sharply curtailed 
domestic output of consumer goods, 
swollen inventories, and continued 
shortages of basic foodstuffs—this de- 
spite peak per capita income and mone- 
tary circulation, high tax receipts, and 
heavy bank deposits. This condition 
stems partly from increasing reports of 
price reductions in the United States, 
lack of confidence in the immediate fu- 
ture owing to recent labor disturbances, 
and the apparent halting of the infla- 
tionary trend which has influenced 
Cuban economy during the past several 
years and which appears to have reached 
a peak. 

Some commodities, such as textiles, 
have already passed the point of opti- 
mum pricing and, as a result of over- 
supply, retail prices in the Cuban mar- 
ket, for certain of these goods, are now 
below levels in the United States. Con- 
sumer resistance has stiffened, and re- 
duced volume of transactions, as com- 
pared with the equivalent period in 1946, 
has convinced local merchants that a re- 
adjustment of prices is necessary if the 
present downward spiral in business ac- 
tivity is to be checked. On the other 
hand, collections are generally excellent 
and credit is still easy, although excep- 
tions have occurred in the textile trade 
where a number of shipments recently 
received have been refused acceptance 
by local importers on slight pretexts. 

Industry, in addition to facing what is 
rapidly becoming a buyers’ market, has 
been afflicted by a chain of slow-down 
strikes which has resulted in reduced 
output. Nevertheless, plans are going 
forward for the construction, during the 
year, of several new textile mills. Other 
industries also contemplate expansion. 
In this regard, ground was broken during 
the month for a superphosphate-produc- 
ing plant in the vicinity of Habana. 

Private construction activity through- 
out April continued its downward trend, 
prevalent during the past few months. 
Continued shortages of essential mate- 
rials, coupled with low per capita labor 
output and over-all exorbitant building 
costs, have prevented a resurgence of the 
boom which has characterized this in- 
dustry for the past several years. Gov- 
ernment building and repair of roads 
and other public works have continued, 
and, as a result, official demand for lum- 
ber, cement, and other items remains 
high. 

Tourist trade experienced the usual 
post-season decline, but expenditures for 
theater and sports-event admissions, and 
the like, have continued satisfactory. 

Price controls covering a long list of 
food products, agricultural implements, 
automotive products, and other items, 
were eliminated by Ministry of Com- 
merce resolutions, although certain basic 
foods, such as rice, flour, milk, beef, lard, 
and vegetable oil, also certain construc- 
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tion materials, remained under control 
regulations. Meanwhile, the Cuban 
Senate passed a long-needed bill estab- 
lishing severe penalties for the breaking 
of price controls. The bill has been ap- 
proved by the Cabinet and is now await- 
ing Presidential signature before going 
into force. 








Japanese Institute To Boost 
Foreign Trade 


The Japan Foreign Trade Institute, located 
in the Boeki Kan Building in the Ginza busi- 
ness district of Tokyo, was established on 
(April 1, 1947. This Government-sponsored in- 
stitute was organized, Japanese press reports 
indicate, through the initiation of the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan to 
enable both large and small manufacturers to 
engage in foreign trade free of the monopolistic 
trade associations and cartel controls that 
dominated this field before the war. The 
permanent exhibit of export commodities, to- 
gether with other commercial services, will 
enable the Occupation authorities and the of- 
ficial purchasing missions now in Japan to 
select export merchandise in the most expedi- 
tious manner, and will similarly aid private 
traders when Japan’s foreign trade is opened to 
private commercial interests. 

The opening exhibit has been arranged to 
feature four groups: (1) Commodities which 
already have been selected for export; (2) 
commodities that have been selected from ap- 
proved samples, production of which is con- 
sidered feasible: (3) merchandise that can be 
produced for export but for which the market 
has not yet been established; and (4) goods 
produced for the export trade before the war 
which the Japanese believe have postwar 
potentialities. 

Kyoto’s first trade exposition since the sur- 
render will be held during the. first 3 weeks in 
May, according to a Japanese press release. 
The city, ancient capital of Japan, is noted not 
only for its shrines and temples, which at- 
tracted considerable tourist: trade in) prewar 
days, but also for its hand-made products, such 
as lacquerware, silk embroidery, brocades, 
kimonos, cloisonné, porcelains, bronzes, fans, 
damascene, dolls, and bamboo ware. 








Cuban weather during April was, gen- 
erally favorable for crop and livestock 
production. Cane for the production of 
more than 6,000,000 short tons of raw 
sugar probably will be available during 
the already well-advanced grinding sea- 
son. Four mills have now completed op- 
erations for the year. Heavy spring rains 
probably will force some of the others 
to quit before they can grind all their 
cane. The problem of moving sugar to 
market and of storing it in the milis has 
become serious enough to cause some 
mills to threaten to shut down, even 
though a part of their cane may remain 
unground. Labor problems and agita- 
tion served to reduce, somewhat, the 
month’s sugar output. 

The Cuban pineapple season is now 
reaching its peak, and a record crop, es- 
timated at 18,000,000 dozen fruit, is avail- 
able for picking. Prospects for market- 


ing the entire crop are, however, slim. 
Heavy shipping charges will make diffi- 
cult the profitable sale of fresh fruit in 
the United States, and local canners are 
greatly concerned about the shortage of 
tinplate and Hawaiian competition in the 
United States market. Most other Cu- 
ban-grown fruits and vegetables, also, 
are relatively abundant. 

Production of Cuban dairy products 
and meats, particularly the latter, is 
seasonally low; but sizable imports of 
codfish, salt pork, jerked beef, canned 
milk, and butter have alleviated the con- 
sumer hardship. 

Imports of rice during the past 6 weeks 
or more have been heavy; current sup- 
plies are adequate, and the outlook is for 
sufficient supplies to last well beyond 
the end of the sugar season. On the 
whole, however, consumer prices have 
shown little change. Currently, the 
Cuban Government and/or rice importers 
are busy arranging for the importation 
and distribution of the large quantity of 
rice recently purchased from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Imports of flour have been small for 
many weeks, with the result that the 
country has been experiencing an acute 
shortage. Recently, however, the out- 
look for a limited quantity of imports 
has improved materially, but supplies 
will not be plentiful at least until the new 
United States wheat crop is harvested. 

Cuban Government revenues, during 
April 1947, were substantially in excess 
of receipts during the corresponding 
month of 1946. Total stocks of gold 
bullion on March 31, 1947, were just un- 
der $240,000,000. The Cuban note issue, 
outstanding on that date, was 351,300,000 
pesos. Reserves against these notes, in 
addition to the $240,000,000 in gold bul- 
lion, consisted of almost 80,000,000 pesos 
in 1-peso silver disks, $25,000,000 in 
United States currency, and 1,200,000 
pesos in gold coin. 

On March 31, the United States Gov- 
ernment-sponsored Nicaro Nickel Co. 
plant in Nicaro, Oriente Province, was 
closed down because of unprofitable 
operations. Other mining activities 
continued at an unchanged level, and 
important exploratory work was con- 
tinued by two foreign-controlled oil 
companies. 

The promulgation of General Order 
No. 25 on April 19, by the Cuban Mari- 
time Commission, to relieve the serious 
dock congestion in Habana was ac- 
claimed by various authorities as the 
solution to the congestion and the means 
of avoiding “Isolation” by foreign ship- 
ping, but was denounced by the terminal 
operators as an infringement of their 
concession rights. 

The announcement, in mid-April, by 
the Seatrain Lines, Inc., that it plans 
shortly to return the seatrain service to 
Habana created a stir in local shipping 
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circles. While stating that the service 
would be renewed on a different opera- 
tional basis and that the line had re- 
signed from two steamship conferences, 
no indication was given of the new 
operational plan. The announcement 
was immediately followed by the visit of 
a maritime union delegation to the Presi- 
dent of Cuba for protection of its claim 
for $20,000 back wages allegedly owed by 
the Seatrain Lines. 

Early in April, the Cuban Naval Chief 
of Staff visited Washington to negotiate 
the purchase of surplus C-—1—-M-AV-1 
vessels, and Cuban press editorials hailed 
the birth of Cuba’s merchant marine and 
the opportunity to participate in carry- 
ing a portion of Cuba’s extremely lucra- 
tive export trade. 

The press quoted New York releases 
announcing that six Victory-type vessels 
soon would be in service between Euro- 
pean ports and those of Cuba and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Also announced, for 
June 2, was the inauguration, by the 
Seaway Steamship Line, of a summer 
passenger service from New York to the 
ports of Habana, Nassau, Kingston, and 
Port-au-Prince. 

Although no important changes oc- 
curred in aviation operations during the 
month, there was activity in that field, 
headed by the ratification, by the Cuban 
Senate, on April 9, of the International 
Civil Aviation Convention signed at Chi- 
cago in December 1944. The Govern- 
ment was active in bilateral negotiations 
with the United States and the United 
Kingdom. In addition, Venezuela, Mex- 
ico, Portugal, and France have indicated 
their desire to negotiate. The Cuban 
Government decision to accept CAA cer- 
tificates of airworthiness for export of 
unassembled aircraft and components 
was announced during the month. A 
permit was granted to KLM for serv- 
ice, Willemstad-Aruba-Port-au-Prince- 
Kingston-Habana-Miami, the inaugural 
flight having passed through Habana on 
April 22. A permit also was given to 
Peruvian International Airways for serv- 
ice Lis: Panama-Habana-New York- 
Montreal. Efforts to establish an aero- 
nautical radio organization in Cuba were 
renewed, with initially satisfactory prog- 
ress. Compania Cubana de Avacion was 
granted an Inter-American Safety Coun- 
cil award for establishing a world record 
of 12 consecutive years of operation with- 
out a fatal accident. 


Czechoslovakia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRAGUE 
(Dated April 7, 1947) 


Measures designed to decrease living 
costs, and the aggressive campaign to ful- 
fill Two-Year Plan objectives, featured 
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Czechoslovakia’s economic situation at 
the close of March. 

Price reductions on certain staple com- 
modities ranged from 5 to 25 percent, 
effective April 1. Government officials 
estimated that the price reduction for 


foodstuffs would require a fund of 
3,826,000,000 crowns (1 crown=about 
US$0.02): for clothing and footwear, 


900,000,000 crowns; and for farm equip- 
ment, 550,000,000 crowns. 

Simultaneously, the Minister of Fi- 
nance announced that the tax rate on 
gross incomes of 5,000 crowns and less 
per month would be halved in May, and 
that salaries exceeding 50,000 crowns 
monthly would be taxed at the rate of 
50 to 60 percent. 

Preliminary figures on the March re- 
sults of the Two-Year Plan indicated 
that coal production in the various basins 
had reached 100 to 112 percent of quotas; 
metals, 105 to 115 percent; motor ve- 
hicles, 100 to 103 percent; machine tools 
(Skoda Works), 108 percent; and electric 
power, 92 to 100 percent. 

The end-of-March statement of the 
National Bank of Czechoslovakia con- 
tinued to reflect sluggish credit opera- 
tions. The Bank’s loans and discounts 
portfolio showed a total of 3,669,000,000 
crowns on March 30, a decrease of 1,771,- 
000,000 crowns compared with February 
28. Gold and foreign balances were 
4,990,000,000 crowns at the end of March, 
compared with 5,405,000,000 crowns held 
by the Bank on February 28, the de- 
crease representing the balance between 
new accumulations of these assets and 
the contribution due the International 
Monetary Fund. End-of-March note 
circulation amounted to 53,008,000,000 
crowns, a_ decrease of  1,650,000,000 
crowns compared with the end of 
February. 

Czechoslovakia’s foreign-trade trend 
for the first 2 months of the current 
year continued favorable, the value of 
the exports at 3,641,000,000 crowns hav- 
ing exceeded that of imports by 606,000,- 
000 crowns. Imports were chiefly from 
the United States (514,000,000 crowns) ; 
United Kingdom (337,000,000 crowns) ; 
Netherlands (328,000,000 crowns); and 
Switzerland (296,000,000 crowns. Ex- 
ports were primarily to Switzerland 
(534,000,000 crowns): U. S. S. R. (392,- 
000,000 crowns): Belgium (264,000,000 
crowns): Netherlands (263,000,000 
crowns); and the United States (249.- 
000,000 crowns). 

In view of the serious shortage of con- 
struction workers, the Ministry of Public 
Works suggested that they be accorded 
priorities for increased wages, higher 
food rations, and the like—second only 
to workers in the mining industry. The 
building of 25,192 new apartments and 
the reconstruction of 38,528 flats in 1947, 
at an estimated expenditure of 14,000,- 
000,000 crowns, were proposed. 


A protocol concerning exchange of 
goods was signed between representa. 
tives of the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Foreign Trade and the Foreign Trade 
Office of the Soviet Military Administra. 
tion in Germany on March 29. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sausage Meat Products Labeling of Starchy 
Admiztures in Tunisia.—By a Tunisian order 
of April 10, 1946, published in the Journal 
Official Tunisian of April 30, all sausage ang 
similar products having starchy admixtures 
in excess of 10 percent by weight, and al} 
ragouts, galantines, liver pastes, and white 
puddings with added starchy substances in 
excess of 5 percent must be labeled to show 
the starchy content 

Changes in Trade and Price Controls, Exr- 
port-License Tazes, and Periods of Validity 
in Tunisia A number of changes in trade- 
control measures, made in Tunisia during 
1945 but not announced in ForeEIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, are now available to American 
exporters upon request to the Areas Branch 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., or to 
a Field Office of the Department. Price con- 
trols and other restrictions on almonds were 
lifted: new controls on olive oils were estab- 
lished; export-license taxes on dates were 
considerably increased controls on dry 
pimiento, carobs, millet, and fenugreek were 
removed; and the validity of export licenses 
was extended to 180 days 


. o 
Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


(Dated April 29, 1947) 


The high cost of living continues to be 
one of the most difficult problems of the 
Haitian economic scene. Although there 
is no price index, it is estimated that 
prices on locally grown products have in- 
creased during the last year by at least 20 
percent and on imported articles as much 
as 40 percent. The high cost of living 
has received much comment in the Hai- 
tian press, and one of the first acts of the 
newly appointed Minister of Commerce 
was to name a commission to study ways 
and means of combating this problem 

A communiqué, distributed by the Hal- 
tian Press and Propaganda Service and 
published in the Haitian press April 26, 
has been issued by the Department of 
Labor, pending final passage of a labor 
law by the Haitian Legislature. By this 
communiqué strikes and lockouts are for- 
bidden when no prior attempt at con- 
ciliation has been made; no strike or 
lockout will be tolerated until negotia- 
tions have been conducted by the De- 
partment of Labor, and in any case 4 
delay of 8 days must be observed. Fur- 
thermore, employers may not undertake 
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reprisals against employees for partici- 
pation in strikes or union activity. Al- 
though the employer is obligated to con- 
sider all just claims of his employees, the 
right to hire and fire will rest exclusively 
with the employer. Legal grounds for 
suspending a labor contract include the 
workers’ refusal to do work stipulated in 
the contract, refusal of orders and direc- 
tions of employers, indolence, negligence, 
and irregularity. A labor contract of in- 
definite duration may, however, be 
broken by either party provided a 2- 
weeks notice is given. 

As the first 6 months of the current 
fiscal year closed on March 31, the Hai- 
tian Treasury had an unobligated sur- 
plus of 6,508,322 gourdes ‘(the gourde 
equals US$0.29) as compared with 3,647,- 
631 gourdes for the comparable period of 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Astate of confusion exists at present in 
the banana industry. Contracts with the 
Haitian Government formerly divided 
the country between three companies— 
one American and two Haitian—with 
monopoly privileges within each zone. 
Recently the Government abrogated the 
contracts with the American and with 
one of the Haitian companies. Competi- 
tive buying within the former monopoly 
zones is consequently in progress. It is 
understood that the Government will 
shortly approve, under a new law, new 
contracts for all the territories. Total 
stems of bananas produced for export in 
March reached 497,665, with a declared 
export value of 2,161,686 gourdes. 

The recent drop of coffee prices on the 
American market caused considerable 
uneasiness in Haiti, as estimates of coffee 
still unharvested or unsold for the cur- 
rent season run from 50,000 to 75,000 
80-kilogram bags. 

As a result of the failure of the recent 
Haitian financial mission to Washington 
to effect reductions in the interest and 
principal of American loans to Haiti, a 
popular movement has been started to 
create a “Financial Liberation Fund” 
through popular subscription. ‘“Libera- 
tion” certificates are issued in denomina- 
tions of from 1 gourde to 1,000 gourdes, 
and are at this time in effect patriotic 
donations. It is understood that the 
Haitian Government will very shortly 
offer clarification of the status of these 
subscription certificates. The movement 
is now being backed by a civilian com- 
mittee without direct participation by 
the government. 


Lariffs and Trade Controls 


Copper Ingots, Bars, Sheets, and Bearings: 
Import Duties Reduced—The minimum rate 
of duty on copper ingots, bars, sheets, and 
bearings imported into Haiti has been re- 
duced, effective upon publication in Le 
Moniteur on March 27, 1947, of a law chang- 
ing the duties per gross kilogram on these 
commodities as follows (former rate in paren- 
theses): Tariff items No. 1603, copper ingots 
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Mobile (Alabama) Docks and Terminals, Portrayed on Cover, 
Form Striking Embodiment of Belief in World Trade’s “Un- 
precedented Opportunities” 


Our cover picture this week, to which we gave merely the broad designation “U. S. Port,” is 
an aerial view of part of the port of Mobile, Ala. (Foreign ComMERCcE WEEKLY believes in playing 
up, as occasion offers, some of this Nation’s active and admirably equipped ports that are outside 
the “mammoth” class.) In considering the port of Mobile, one thinks immediately of the Alabama 
State Docks and Terminals, for these, called “a State’s proudest venture,” have been the major 
factor in the recent development of a centuries-old port. 

Since the opening of the modern dock facilities at Mobile in 1928, steamship services for the 
port have more than trebled; the rank of the port has risen among the ports of the Nation in export, 
import, and coastwise trade; customs receipts have made new records; and many large industries 
have been attracted to the territory. 

The docks have risen to a self-sustaining position; over the past 4 years they have not only paid 
actual operating expenses, costs of depreciation, and interest, but also have averaged 6.77 percent on 
the original $10,000,000 investment. 

Situated on Mobile River, just north of the business district of the city of Mobile, and forming 
a strategic link between the Gulf and the industrial hinterland, the docks are equipped to handle all 
types of out-bound and in-bound cargo. Two miles of concrete wharves are capable of accommodat- 
ing 22 oceangoing vessels. Among operating units are three piers, each 1,600 feet long, with steel 
and concrete transit sheds and warehouses; a shipside bulk-material-handling plant; a class “A” 
shipside bonded cotton warehouse, with high-density press; a terminal railroad connecting the docks 
system with all railroad lines serving the port; and a shipside cold-storage plant. 

The docks moved forward during the years of World War II, playing a vital role in winning final 
victory. Supplies were shipped over them to Army and Navy bases in the Caribbean; through the 
cold-storage plant, perishable foodstuffs were sent to the Pacific theater; equipment, clothing, food, 
and coal passed in a continuous stream to our armed forces and to our allies. Despite the heavy 
freight movement, sometimes demanding round-the-clock operations, it never became necessary to 
place an embargo because of congestion. In the years 1944-45, the docks were engaged 100 percent 
in handling critical materials, including in-bound caroes of bauxite, manganese ore, copper, coffee, 
and sugar. After the cessation of hostilities UNRRA shipments continued to go out across the 
docks. 

During the period from 1943 through 1946, a total of 11,424,285 net tons of cargo, valued at 
approximately $500,000,000, were handled, and 367,026 loaded freight cars were moved by the 
State’s Terminal Railway. 

Believing that the United States is about to enter an era of unprecedented opportunities for 
international trade, the State of Alabama has launched a $4,000,000 docks-expansion program. 
Additional land (as well as private and municipal docks) has been acquired for this purpose, and 
the United States Engineer Corps has granted a change in the harbor lines. 








and bars, 0.15 gourde (0.30), and No. 1604, 
copper sheets and bearings, 0.15 gourde (0.40). 
(1 Haitian gourde= $0.20 in U. S. currency.) 


mitted duty-free into Hungary until June 
30, 1947, by a Government decree published 
in the official gazette on March 4, 1947. The 
decree was made retroactively effective from 
January 1, 1947. The vehicles exempted by 
this decree include motorcycles without tires, 
passenger cars, trucks, and all other kinds of 
motor vehicles, whether assembled or not. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Black Pepper and Linseed Oil: Quotas An- 
nounced.—The Government of India has 
allocated 4,500 long tons of black pepper as 
the export quota for the United States for 
the period January through September 1947. 
A provisional annual-export quota of 27,400 
metric tons of linseed oil, for the period 
April 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948, also has been 
announced. 

Export Restrictions Removed.—Quantita- 
tive restrictions on exports of tea from India 
were removed from April 1, 1947; export con- 
trols on raw wool and on castor oil were 
removed, effective March 15; also controls on 
exports of marine glue, vegetable-tanned 
buffalo leather, including East India tanned 
buffalo leather (except East India tanned 
buffalo calf weighing 4 pounds per skin) 
weighing below 14 pounds per hide or 7 
pounds per side, and those over 24 pounds 
per hide or 12 pounds per side have been 


Hu near discontinued. 
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j 
Export Controls Established.—-No exports of 
/ T ’ sesame seeds or sesame oil from India will be 
. ‘ . C ‘ols 
Par iff and Trade ( ont ol allowed until further notice, effective April 1, 
Motor Vehicles Temporarily Erempted From 


nor may castorbeans be exported except under 
Import Duty.—All motor vehicles will be ad- special circumstances. 


Hong Kong 


Exchange and Finance 


Open Market Purchases of United States 
Currency No Longer Acceptable in Payment 
for Letters of Credit.—United States currency 
purchased on the open market in Hong Kong 
is no longer accepted by local banks in pay- 
ment of letters of credit, according to in- 
formation telegraphed by the American Con- 
sulate General, Hong Kong. Export bills 
covering shipments from Hong Kong can be 
used only by the local exporter for the fi- 
nancing of imports. Foreign exchange to 
pay for imports destined for nonsterling areas 
in the Far East, presumably transshipped 
at Hong Kong, must be supplied by the coun- 
try to which the goods are destined. 

These changes in recent practice were in 
accordance with Exchange Circular No. 21, 
April 12, 1947, and reflected the enforcement 
of existing legislation which had been re- 
laxed during the past year, rather than new 
legislation. Import licenses will be freely 
granted, the Consulate General reports, if 
exchange is provided within the United 
States. 
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Marks of Origin on Imports: Warning.- 
Exporters to India are again warned that a 
number of instances have recently been re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce where 
local importers have had to pay penalties to 
the Indian customs authorities on goods im- 
ported from the United States because of 
noncompliance with the marking regulations 
of India. 

Whenever any English word appears on an 
article or on its container, it is considered as 
being of British origin and therefore falsely 
described unless there appears an adequate 
counterindication of the true country in 
which the goods originate. American-made 
goods should bear the words “Made in 
U.S. A.” in letters as large and conspicuous 
as any other English wording printed indeli- 
bly on every article, label, wrapper, or con- 
tainer which bears any English words. 

(Full information regarding the marking 
and labeling of goods for India may be ob- 
tained from the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or from the Areas Branch, 
Office of International trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Products Entering Free Customs 
Zone in Lower California: Import Duties Im- 
posed.—The regular import duties have been 
imposed on certain foreign goods entering 
Lower California by circular No. 301-—2-103, 
published in the Mexican Diario Oficial on 
April 1, 1947. The reason for this is that simi- 
lar products are now produced in that area 
These commodities are: Flour, wheat, beer, 
bread and all similar products, canned fish 
and shell-fish (similar to those processed 
locally), edible vegetable fats (except unre- 
fined coconut oils and fats), fodder, and 
ordinary laundry soap. 

Extension of Import-Permit Exemption for 
Certain Products—Exemption from import 
permits has been extended to June 30, 1947, 
on certain products when imported into 
Mexico. (For the 13 tariff classifications in- 
volved, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Sep- 
tember 21, 1946.) 

Subsidy Granted for Importation of Cop- 
per Sulfate-—A subsidy has been granted on 
the imports into Mexico of copper sulfate 
pentahydrate not to exceed 2,200 metric tons, 
for use in combating various plagues in the 
banana and other fruit districts. The sub- 
sidy is to cover, the cost in excess of 840 
pesos per metric ton, but may not exceed 
168 pesos per metric ton. The plan will be 
in effect up to December 31, 1947. 

Certain Textile Products Exempted from 
Export Duty.—By decree published and effec- 
tive April 22, 1947, the following items were 
exempted from Mexican export duty: Cot- 
ton waste, powdered; cloth of wool or other 
animal fibers, not specified, mixed with cut 
artificial fibers; knitted goods of silk or ar- 
tificial fibers; and woven cloth and fabrics 
of silk or artificial fibers. 

Certain Silver Manufactures Exempted 
From Export Duty.—By decree published in 
the Mexican Diario Oficial April 22, 1947, and 
effective May 15, 1947, the following items 
were declared exempt from export duty 
Jewelry of silver, combined with tecali and 
similar stones of calcareous carbonate base; 
the same, combined with agate, rock crystal, 
turquoise, obsidian, cameo, opal, or similar 
stones; jewelry of silver with parts of gold, 
without fine stones; silver filigree; silver in 
ornamental pieces, tableware, and other sil- 
versmiths’ products with parts of gold, with- 
out fine stones, not specified, even when 
gilded; silver in ornamental pieces, table- 
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ware, and other silversmiths’ products, with- 
out fine stones, not specified even when 
gilded 


Newtoundland 


Economic Conditions 
1946 YEAR OF PROSPERITY 


In the first full postwar year, New- 
foundland continued to enjoy a large 
measure of economic prosperity, partic- 
ularly when judged by such criteria as 
government revenues and export and 
domestic trade volume. In most respects 
1946 was the peak year in Newfound- 
land’s economic history—as 1945 has 
been before it—record-shattering marks 
being set in total volume of foreign trade, 
government revenues and expenditures, 
in industrial output values, in export 
value of fishery products, and in com- 
mercial and financial levels. 


FISHERIES SUCCESSFUL 


The results of the 1946 fisheries season 
approximated those for the highly suc- 
cessful 1945 season. Exports of salt cod- 
fish amounted to 110,331,872 pounds com- 
pared with 111,844,768 pounds in 1945. 
These exports were again marketed in 
conformity with allocations of the Com- 
bined Food Board of the United Nations. 
(This allocation system has been aban- 
doned, but Newfoundland’s exporters 
have voluntarily agreed to continue the 
marketing of fish under wartime-estab- 
lished arrangements.) 

The frozen-fillet industry fell a little 
short of the record 1945 figure as compe- 
tition from European fisheries emerged 
again. 

The herring industry, stimulated 
largely by UNRRA orders, continued to 
flourish, production well exceeding the 
1945 figure. Other fisheries, including 
sealing, lobsters, salmon, and whaling, 
generally compared favorably with 1945. 
Exports of Ssh oils exceeded those for 
1945. 


NEWSPRINT 


During certain recent years, the news- 
print industry, from the standpoint of 
value of exports, has actually been the 
premier industry of Newfoundland. 
However, it has never been as important 
to the economy of the island as the fish- 
eries, since the number of persons en- 
gaged in the pulp-and-paper industry is 
so much less, and also because the two 
paper mills are owned abroad, and thus 
the profits do not accrue to the inhabi- 
tants. Moreover, production of news- 
print for the domestic market is neg- 
ligible. 

Although the principal product of the 
pulp-and-paper industry of Newfound- 
land is, of course, newsprint, considerable 
quantities of baled groundwood pulp and 
sulfite are also exported 








In the calendar year 1946, 363,274 short 
tons of newsprint were produced, com- 
pared with 337,574 short tons in 1945, 
Exports of newsprint in the calendar 
year 1946 amounted to 325,203 short tons 
valued at $20,439,789, compared with 
269,940 short tons valued at $15,853,785 
in 1945—an increase of 20 percent by 
quantity and 35 percent by value. Ex. 
ports for 1946 exceeded in value those 
for any previous year. In 1946 more 
newsprint was exported to the Uniteg 
States than to all other countries com- 
bined. 

The industry consists of only two 
mills, both very large in comparison with 
those in Canada and the United States 
Both companies have made plans for 
expansion, in view of the generally fg. 
vorable immediate outlook for the indus- 
try throughout the world 


MINING 


Principal mining products exported 
from Newfoundland are iron ore. cop- 
per, lead, and zinc. 

The Bell Island (Wabana) iron-ore 
mines constitute one of the largest single 
concentrations of iron ore known in the 
world, considering the type of ore. The 
year 1946 proved to be an exceptional 
one in the history of the Wabana mines. 
with shipments reaching beyond the 
million-ton mark for the first time since 
1941. The United Kingdom has now 
replaced the loss of the German market 
due to the war—in 1946, 800,188 tons of 
ore were shipped to Britain, the largest 
amount since the first shipments were 
made from the mines in 1895. In ad- 
dition, 489,806 tons were shipped to Can- 
ada (to the Dominion Steel & Coal Cor- 
Late in 1946 
a new market opened up for the Bell 
Island ore when 15,500 tons were shipped 
to the United States ‘a trial shipment to 
Boston) As the year drew to a Close, 
negotiations were in progress for an- 
other new market in Belgium to which 
no shipments have made since 
1937. Mining production for the year 
amounted to 1,272,838 tons of ore, an 
increase of 288,193 tons over 1945. The 
average number of men employed during 
1946 was 1,790, compared with 1,450 in 
1945 

The Buchans mines ‘copper, lead, and 
zinc) continued full-time activity 
throughout the greater part of the year. 
During 1946, 390,000 tons of ore were 
milled, yielding 19,000 tons of copper con- 
centrates, 41,000 tons of lead concen- 
trates, and 89,800 tons of zinc concen- 
trates. 

Production of fluorspar at St. Lawrence 
amounted to an estimated 20,000 tons, 
the greater part going to Canada and the 
United States. 

Explorations in Labrador (mainly for 
iron ore) continued on a_ substantial 
scale in 1946, three companies spending 
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close to a half million dollars on such 


work. 
AGRICULTURE 

All of Newfoundland’s farm produce 
goes into local consumption, and produc- 
tion falls far short of actual require- 
ments. Livestock and farm produce, 
estimated to have an annual worth ap- 
proximating $15,000,000, have to be sup- 
plemented by the importation of some 
$10,000,000 worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The 1946 crop of blueberries, the only 
important export item, showed a consid- 
erable improvement over that of the pre- 
ceding year. The 1946 yield approxi- 
mated 2,800,000 pounds, valued at about 
$2,000,000. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Wholesale trade maintained a high 
level during 1946, the principal limiting 
factor being the difficulty in buying goods 
in short supply—mainly, textiles, hard- 
ware, heavy goods, and some lines of 
foodstuffs. 

The provision of foodstuffs for New- 
foundland was again the subject of joint 
agreement between the United States and 
Canada. Although the supply of food- 
stuffs compared very favorably with 1945, 
shortages varying in degree were experi- 
enced in flour, animal and poultry feeds, 
pickled beef and pork, and sugar. There 
was no serious shortage of fresh meat, 
but pickled beef and pork were in short 
supply. 

During 1946 there was continued im- 
provement in the supply position of engi- 
neering stores, textiles, footwear, auto- 
mobiles, and household appliances. 

At the end of the year tea and sugar 
were the only items under rationing, 
rubber tires and tubes having been 
deleted earlier. 

Most mercantile houses reported that 
receivables on open account were un- 
precedentedly low because of boom con- 
ditions experienced over the past 5 years. 
There was also evidence of sustained ef- 
forts to substitute cash purchasing in 
fishery supply for the sometimes-abused 
credit policy of traditional origin. Trade 
acceptances continued to receive prompt 
attention, with very little indication of 
any renewals, while the need for banking 
accommodation was below normal. Col- 
lections were good throughout 1946, and 
business failures continued to be few and 
unimportant. 


FOREIGN-TRADE RECORDS ESTABLISHED 

New foreign-trade records were estab- 
lished by Newfoundland during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1946. Total trade, 
exports and imports, amounted to $128,- 
457,205, compared with $114,536,056 in 
1944-45, $61,815,742 in 1939-40. Imports 
amounted to $65,898,707, about the same 
as for 1944-45. Canada and the United 
States continued to be the island’s main 
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sources of supply. Exports increased by 
nearly $14,000,000 over the preceding 
year to the total of $62,558,498, reflecting 
satisfactory markets abroad for fishery, 
newsprint, and mining products. The 
United States and the United Kingdom 
were Newfoundland’s leading export 
markets, and were followed closely by 
Canada. Spain, Puerto Rico, Portugal, 
and Mexico were other important cus- 
tomers, chiefly of fishery products. All 
told, Newfoundland traded with 63 
countries, but Canada and the United 
States supplied about 94 percent of im- 
ports and took nearly half of the exports. 








United States Mission Signs 
Treaty With Nepal 


A good-will mission, sent by the United 
States Government to the Kingdom of Nepal, 
has concluded an agreement signed by repre- 
sentatives of the two countries on April 25, 
1947. An Executive Agreement, it is intended 
to remain in force until superseded by a more 
comprehensive commercial agreement, and is 
terminable on 30 days’ written notice by either 
party. The agreement provides for the ex- 
change of diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion, establishes a minimum standard for treat- 
ment of American nationals who go to Nepal, 
and establishes the rule of nondiscrimination 
in the future commercial relations between the 
two countries. The latter is based on the most- 
favored-nation principle. 

The Mission was also prepared to discuss the 
possibilities of developing trade between Nepal 
and the United States and Nepal’s desire to 
develop its natural resources and industrial 
potential. It is not expected that information 
on these subjects will be available until the 
Mission has returned. 

Nepal is a mountainous Kingdom lying be- 
tween Tibet and India. It has for years fol- 
lowed a policy of semi-isolation, although it 
has maintained diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain, with which country it signed a treaty 
in 1923. It has a population of some 6,000,000 
or 7,000,000 persons, and its principal products, 
so far as known, are jute, rapeseed, crude 
drugs, ginger, and perhaps some minerals. 








Few TARIFF CHANGES 


During the calendar year 1946, com- 
paratively few tariff changes were an- 
nounced. Principal reductions affected 
milk and cream, sugar, tea, and but- 
terine. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES SHOW SURPLUS 


Government revenue and expenditure 
figures in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1946, reflected the prosperity which New- 
foundland has experienced during and 
since the war. During this period rev- 
enue exceeded expenditures by $4,340,000. 
Added to similar surpluses of revenue 
over expenditures in the five preceding 
fiscal years, there was a total surplus of 
$28 332,900. Of this total, $10,500,000 had 
been advanced by way of temporary 
loans to the United Kingdom to assist 
in the prosecution of the war. 


Customs receipts and direct taxes were 
the chief items of government revenue. 
Customs revenue was maintained at a 
high level owing to increased purchasing 
power and the release by supplying coun- 
tries of greated quantities of certain 
commodities after the war. Direct tax 
revenue has risen sharply in recent years. 

There was no government borrowing 
during the fiscal year 1945-46, and 
through the operation of sinking funds 
the net public debt was reduced to ap- 
proximately $89,450,000. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Bank and insurance statistics give an 
excellent indication of the prosperity 
which the war and its aftermath brought 
to Newfoundland. In the calendar year 
1946 bank clearing totals for the four 
chartered banks amounted to $175,663,- 
139, compared with $163,795,758 in 1945. 
This was between two and three times 
the total for 1939-40. 

In the calendar year 1946 savings de- 
posits in all banks reached the figure 
$73,178,418, compared with $68,678,791 in 
1945 and $39,367,725 in 1942. 

While 1946 figures will not be avail- 
able for some time, insurance statistics 
released during 1946 showed that the 
number of life-insurance policies in force 
as of December 31, 1945, was 45,195, com- 
pared with 42,254 in 1944 and only 29,056 
in 1941. Total insurance in force De- 
cember 31, 1945, was valued at $96,473,- 
672, compared with $85,422,210 in 1944 
and only $63,889,727 in 1941. 


CostT-OF-LIVING INDEX RISES 


The high cost of living, due partly to 
unavoidable world-wide conditions and 
partly to relatively ineffectual efforts to 
exercise government control, stood out 
as the unsolved problem of the year. 

At the end of 1946, the official cost-of- 
living index for St. John’s, issued by the 
Newfoundland Department of Supply, 
stood at 165.6 compared with an average 
of 161 during 1945 and an average of 
about 145 in 1943. This index, however, 
fails to show the true picture, partly be- 
cause inadequate allowance was made in 
constructing the index for the sharp rise 
in rents. Present rentals are subject to 
control, and occupants cannot be put out 
of houses; but rates set for new tenants 
are not subject to any ruling, nor are 
furnished apartments under any price 
control, and there has been considerable 
exploitation. 

In 1944 it had been found imprac- 
ticable to apply maximum price orders in 
the case of many imported articles, and 
a system of “mark-ups” was introduced. 
Maximum mark-ups were fixed in two 
stages: (1) on landed cost to selling price 
to retailer, and (2) on sale by retailer to 
consumer. Most foodstuffs came under 
this system in 1944, and textiles followed 
in 1945. Price orders issued in 1946 
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affected, among other commodities, 
potatoes, cabbages, motor fuel, soup, 
salmon, coal, eggs, butter, milk, tea, 
bread, and salted beef. It has been 
generally recognized that business profits 
in numbers of instances have been exces- 
sive, and one object of the government’s 
price-control orders was to attempt 
to restrict profit margins to about 15 
percent. 
LABOR SITUATION 

Labor disturbances were of a minor 
character in Newfoundland during 1946. 
While trade-union membership increased 
substantially, and labor was somewhat 
more vocal in protesting the high cost of 
living, the labor movement as a whole 
continued to lie dormant. 


TRANSPORTATION 


There were no important developments 
with respect to rail and sea transporta- 
tion during 1945. The sole railway cross- 
ing the country is operated by the New- 
foundland Government, and has con- 
tinued to be a financial drain on the 
Treasury. 

The geographical position of New- 
foundland has made its airports, at least 
for the present, essential to the safe 
conduct of trans-Atlantic air travel via 
the northern route, and, with Gander 
being the international airport for com- 
mercial purposes, a great deal of traffic 
passed through this huge airport in 1945. 
During the last 6 months of the year, a 
monthly average of 677 airplanes passed 
through Gander Airport. 

Pan American and American Overseas 
had commenced regular Atlantic pas- 
senger services late in 1945, followed by 
Trans-World Airline early in 1946. 

In addition to traffic through Gander 
Airport, Trans-Canada Airlines have 
operated flights through Terbay Airport, 
just outside of St. John’s. Their planes 
are based in Moncton, New Brunswick, 
and remain in Newfoundland only long 
enough to deplane and enplane passen- 
gers, and for routine check of the air- 
craft. 

Flights through Gander or Torbay 
were often diverted during 1946 to mili- 
tary airfields at Harmon Field (United 
States base), and Goose Bay, Labrador 
(Canadian base). 

The door to expanding air travel was 
opened by the Newfoundland govern- 
ment in July 1946, when it approved the 
Third and Fourth Freedoms and, later, 
the Fifth Freedom—opening Gander to 
all types of unrestricted travel. 

The government indicated that op- 
erating expenses would be so high that 
there would be a half-million-dollar defi- 
cit yearly in connection with operation of 
Gander Airport. As a result, there was 
some agitation for requesting the Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (PICAO) for an increase in 
the rate of landing fees. The govern- 
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Riviera Resorts Now Set To 
Accommodate Tourists 


Riviera hotels and restaurants are operating 
somewhat close to their prewar standards, al- 
though at doubled or tripled prewar dollar 
prices, says a recent report from the American 
Consular Office at Nice, France. Because of 
the anticipated improvement in food supplies 
during the summer months, it is felt that all 
tourists who are able to obtain transatlantic 
passanger space can be accommodated by 
Riviera resorts. 

Reasonably comfortable rail transportation is 
available, but advance bookings are absolutely 
essential. Roads are passable, and gasoline is 
available. However, each foreign tourist auto- 
mobile is given an allotment of no more than 
100 liters weekly at $0.80 per gallon. Larger 
quantities are reported to be available only at 
double or black-market rates. Spare parts may 
be found or improvised, but tires and tubes are 
available principally on the black market at 
fantastic prices. 

Americans will find adequate hospitalization, 
medical care and medicaments, but should 
bring supplies of toilet articles and cigarettes. 








ment also took steps toward bringing 
about a sharing of expenses by other 
countries. 

1947 OUTLOOK GoopD 


The outlook for 1947 is for a year ap- 
proximately as prosperous as 1946. For- 
eign trade, government finance, and 
commercial trade levels should compare 
favorably with 1946. The fisheries, 
newsprint, and mining industries should 
continue to be characterized by high pro- 
duction and export levels, with the prin- 
cipal difference that there may be in- 
creased difficulty in marketing New- 
foundland’s chief export commodity, 
fishery products. Labor conditions show 
little signs of change from the present 
quiet situation. Few important trans- 
portation developments appear in the 
offing other than increased traffic through 
the huge airport at Gander. 

The principal trouble spot is likely 
to be the same as in 1946, namely, the 
high cost of living. The degree to which 
general prosperity is made real for the 
lower and middle economic classes will 
depend largely upon the success of the 
government’s efforts to control prices. 
At present, the majority of the popula- 
tion is weighted down by an economy 
characterized by relatively low wages in 
relation to the price level, aggravated by 
reliance on customs duties for the greater 
part of government revenue—a regres- 
sive form of taxation bearing more heav- 
ily on lower income groups. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Salted Peanuts and Paper Envelopes: Im- 
port Licenses To Be Considered.—Applica- 
tions for import licenses for salted peanuts 


and paper envelopes from any source Will 
now be considered by the New Zealang 
licensing authorities. Application for li. 
censes should show evidences of availability 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Import Duty Reduced. —The im- 
port duty of $0.20 (U. S. currency) per gal- 
lon on gasoline which was to have become 
effective in Panama on April 1, 1947, has 
been reduced to $0.175 per gallon, effective 
the same date, by decree No. 60 of March 
27, 1947, published in the Gaceta Oficial] of 
April 2, 1947. 

(For announcement of decree establishing 
$0.20 import duty see Forericn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 29, 1947.) 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revision of Regulations Governing Im- 
port Control.—-According to a notice issued 
by the Superintendent of Foreign Commerce 
on March 22, 1947, the following changes in 
the Peruvian import control system were put 
into effect as of May 1, 1947, for a tentative 
period of 5 months, or up to September 30, 
1947. 

When an import license has been obtained, 
the importer should report its number and 
daie of issuance, together with details as to 
the nature of the merchandise covered by the 
license and its f. o. b. value, to the suppliers 
or shippers abroad. It is unnecessary to send 
to the foreign shippers an extra copy of the 
license 

With this information in hand, the export- 
ers may proceed with the execution and ship- 
ment of the order, and must inform the 
Peruvian Consul of the number and date of 
issuance of the import license, so that the 
necessary data can be inserted on the con- 
sular invoice at the time of its certification 
When a consular invoice covers a partial ship- 
ment only, the word “Partial” (‘‘Parcial”) will 
be written near the license number. 

When shipments arrive at Peruvian ports, 
the customs authorities will verify the above- 
mentioned information and confirm other 
data appearing on the license, such as class 
of merchandise, value (tolerance of 5 per- 
cent allowed), and date of expiration 
Should extension of the license, changes in 
values, or other alterations be necessary, ap- 
plications should be made as heretofore to 
the Superintendency of Foreign Commerce. 

(This announcement revises articles 9 and 
10 of the decree of January 23, 1947, reported 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
15, 1947.) 


Saudi Arabia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Tariffs Amended.— 
The Saudi Arabian Government has placed 
dates and ghee (clarified butter) on the list 
of essential foods which are granted a 50- 
percent reduction in import duties, according 
to a notice of March 14, 1947, published in 
the official newspaper Um al Qura. The 
occasion of this action is reported to be 
the food shortage and the resultant high 
cost of such products 

The import duty for benzine has been 
increased to 3 Saudi riyals from 2 riyals per 
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5-gallon tin. (1 Saudi riyal equals approxi- 
mately $0.30 U. Ss. currency.) . 

In addition to the established import and 
export duties, the following municipal dues 
are assessed effective September 26, 1946: 1 
riyal on each imported package; 2 percent 
of the import duty on tobacco and cigarette 
paper; and 1 percent ad valorem on all ex- 


ports. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Textiles and Articles of Clothing: 
Import Duties Entirely or Partially Sus- 
pended.—By a notice in the Official Gazette 
of February 7, 1947, ad valorem customs im- 
port duties in Southern Rhodesia on certain 
nonluxury items of textiles, clothing, and 
footwear have been suspended on specified 
goods from the United Kingdom or from 
British Colonies. Those of Dominion origin 
are granted a suspension of duty ranging 
from 50 percent to 100 percent, and similar 
goods from other countries are granted sus- 
pension of duty varying between 20 percent 
and 50 percent. 

The items affected by this order include 
blankets, rugs and blanketing; carpets and 
other floor covering; nonluxury clothing and 
underclothing; boots and shoes; hosiery; 
millinery, draper, haberdashery; certain 
types of piece goods; cotton yarns; umbrellas; 
and oilcloth. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Suspension of Duty on Asbes- 
tos-Cement Manufactures.—Effective March 
14, duties on manufactures of asbestos-ce- 
ment, flat or corrugated sheets, slates, tiles, 
ridging, and guttering imported into the 
Union of South Africa have been suspended 
until further notice. The suspended duty 
on asbestos-cement, flat or corrugated sheets, 
slates, and tiles was 25 percent ad valorem or 
‘4 pence per square foot, whichever duty was 
greater, and that on asbestos-cement ridging 
and guttering, 25 percent ad valorem. 

Rebate of Duty on Plain Spirits —A rebate 
of duty on plain spirits imported into the 
Union for use in the manufacture of specified 
items was announced on March 14, 1947, ef- 
fective from May 10, 1947. 

The whole duty on plain spirits will be 
rebated if imported for use in the manufac- 
ture or preparation of such articles as anti- 
septics, antifreeze mixture, brake fluid, 
cleaning preparations, disinfectants, explo- 
Sives, inks, lacquers, leather finishers, lubri- 
cating preparations, paint remover, reducing 
fluid, sprays, soldering mixture, solvents, 
liquid soap, tobacco “loog,” tobacco extract, 
thinners, turpentine spirit, or varnish. 

The whole duty less 7 shillings 6 pence per 
imperial proof gallon will be rebated if the 
plain spirits are imported for use in the 
manufacture or preparation of clarifying toi- 
let solutions, confectionery, dentifrices, dyes 
for hair, flavoring extracts, medicinal prepa- 
rations, mineral preservatives, perfumed 
Spirits, picric acid, renovators, toilet and an- 


tiseptic soaps, ethyl acetate and toilet prepa- 
rations. 
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United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Budget Changes in Import Duties, Excise 
and Purchase Tazxes.—The United Kingdom's 
budget for 1947-48, released on April 15, con- 
tains the following changes in import duties: 

Hydrocarbon Oils: By increasing the exist- 
ing rebate of 8 pence per gallon to 9 d., 
the duty of 1d. per gallon on imported heavy 
fuel oil and gas oil was removed, effective 
April 15. 

Tobacco: The rates of duty on imports of 
tobacco were increased approximately 50 per- 
cent, beginning April 16. The full rate of 
duty on unmanufactured, unstripped tobac- 
co, containing 10 percent or more by weight 
of moisture, was increased from 35 shillings 
and 6 pence per pound to 54s. 10d., with a 
corresponding increase in the preferential 
rate for Empire-grown tobacco. Rates for 
other unmanufactured and manufactured 
tobaccos were increased in proportion. 

Artificial Silk: Effective May 1, full rates 
of duty on imports of certain articles of arti- 
ficial silk were reduced from 4314 percent to 
42 percent ad valorem; on artificial silk yarn, 
from 1s. 3d. per pound, plus 25 percent ad 
valorem, to 9d. per pound, plus 25 percent 
ad valorem; and on artificial silk fabrics, 
from Is. 5d. per pound, plus a charge, ad va- 
lorem or by yardage, to 11d. per pound, plus 
the same charge, ad valorem or by yardage. 
The preferential rates will continue to be 
five-sixths of the respective full rates. 

Excise taxes on home-grown tobaccos also 
have been increased, and repealed on artifi- 
cial silk. 

Purchase taxes have been changed, rates 
were increased in some cases, and reduced 
in others. 

(Full details of the changes on specified 
products may be obtained from the Areas 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
or from the Field Offices of the Department.) 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Prime” Tin Plate: Import Quota Estab- 
lished—A quota of 2,000 tons of “prime” 








A. B. C. in Amsterdam— 
One Year Old 


The American Businessmen’s Club at Dam- 
square, Amsterdam, celebrates on May 14 the 
first anniversary of its foundation. This Club, 
a Netherlands organization, sponsored by Neth- 
erlands businessmen and Government agencies, 
and working in close cooperation with the 
Netherlands Ministry of Economics, has 
succeeded during this year in making many 
new contacts and friends among Netherlands 
and American businessmen. Members of the 
United States Mission in the Netherlands have 
frequently been given an opportunity to present 
to the members of this Club, the American 
viewpoint on Netherlands-United States eco- 
nomic relations, and American businessmen 
will be welcome to avail themselves of the Club 
facilities, especially of its library on economic 
affairs which is now being expanded. 

According to reports from the Netherlands, 
membership of this organization is steadily 
growing; its activities should continue to pro- 
mote trade and business relations between the 
Netherlands and the United States. 








tin plate to be imported into Uruguay by 
the Bank of the Republic for the account 
of the State, was established by a decree 
dated April 9, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 21, 1947. The Bank of the 
Republic will sell the tin plate to importers 
and persons who have obtained a certificate 
of necessity from the Office of Industries. 

Edible Animal Greases and Fats in Gen- 
eral: Exportation Temporarily Prohibited.— 
Edible animal greases and fats in general, of 
whatever origin, are prohibited exportation 
from Uruguay until July 31, 1947, according 
to a decree dated April 9, published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 16. 

At the end of the above-mentioned period 
the Executive Power will take stock of the 
existing supply and, having determined the 
quantity required for domestic consumption, 
will establish, with the prior approval of the 
Meat Commission and the Office of Indus- 
tries, export quotas to be effective until 
December 31, 1947. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modus Vivendi With Switzerland Ex- 
tended.—The commercial modus vivendi of 
February 27, 1942, between Venezuela and 
Switzerland, has been extended until Feb- 
ruary 27, 1948, by an exchange of notes 
dated March 26, 1947. 

By the exchange of notes of February 27, 
1942, each of the signatory Governments 
agreed to accord reciprocal most-favored- 
nation treatment to products originating in 
the territory of the other, and the Swiss 
Government undertook to stimulate the im- 
portation of Venezuelan products in order 
to effect a reasonable equilibrium in the 
trade balance between the two countries. 


Yugoslavia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Economic Coordination Treaty With Al- 
bania Effective.—A treaty and a separate pro- 
tocol were signed on November 27, 1946, be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Albania, providing for 
coordination of the economic plans of both 
countries, establishment of a customs union, 
and equalization of the two currencies, ac- 
cording to information received by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The treaty and pro- 
tocol, which became effective on the date of 
signature, were ratified by the National As- 
sembly of Yugoslavia and the Albanian 
People’s Assembly on December 27, 1946, and 
will remain in effect for a period of 30 years. 

The treaty provides for the establishment 
of a special agency to coordinate the eco- 
nomic plans of the two countries, and stipu- 
lates that within 3 months of the signing of 
the treaty, Albania was to equalize its unit 
of currency, the Albanian lek, with the Yugo- 
Slav dinar. Until such equalization was 
achieved, Albania was to maintain in its ter- 
ritory the price system and price levels pre- 
vailing in Yugoslavia. The circulation of 
currency in Albania was to be in proportion 
to the circulation of currency in Yugoslavia 
considering the relative population and eco- 
nomic power of both countries. 

Customs formalities and duties between 
the two countries were to be abolished by 
December 27 and those prevailing in Yugo- 
slavia were to be made valid in the unified 
territory. An Albanian-Yugoslav Mixed 
Customs Commission will be entrusted with 
the application of customs laws and with 
the allocation of the duties collected. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


AIRPLANE MASS-PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


The SAAB-90 Scandia, produced by 
Svenska Aeroplan AB., Sweden, returned 
recently from a demonstration trip to 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Zurich, and 
Brussels. 

With preliminary orders reportedly re- 
ceived for 70 planes, the first mass-pro- 
duced plane is expected to leave the 
factory in the spring of 1948. Output at 
the rate of 6 to 10 a month is planned. 

The Swedish press states that the 
Scandia will be the only plane of its 
size on the world market. 


NETHERLANDS AIRPLANE FACTORIES MERGE 


The Fokker Netherlands Associated 
Aircraft Factories, Inc., was formed in 
the Netherlands on February 1, 1947, by 
the merger of three airplane factories. 
The designs for the new factory are com- 
pleted, but no decision has been reached 
as to its location. 

Until the proposed new factory is 
constructed, aircraft production will 
continue at the Fokker factory at 
Amsterdam and the Aviolanda plant at 
Papendrecht, near Rotterdam. The air- 
craft department of the Scheldt company 
is being discontinued, but contributions 
of machine tools, experience, personnel, 
and capital are being made to the new 
company. 

The new company will engage in the 
development and production of passen- 
ger, training, and military planes, and in 
the repair and reconversion of planes; 
to gain experience, the Netherland fac- 
tories are considering the production of 
military airplanes under license. The re- 
pair of army and navy planes is con- 
sidered important, and the new company 
may also book repair orders from for- 
eign sources. 

A number of Dakotas and DC-4’s are 
being reconverted now, and some freight 
planes are being changed to carry pas- 
sengers. Reconversion orders have been 
received from the Royal Dutch Airlines 
and from France, Portugal, and Finland. 
A large order reportedly has been re- 
ceived for a two-seater plane that is used 
in preliminary training. 
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Chemicals 


ARGENTINA TO PURCHASE DINITRO-ORTHO- 
CRESOL 


The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
has been authorized to purchase 120 met- 
ric tons of dinitro-ortho-cresol for de- 
livery between August and December 
1947, according to the foreign press. It 
is understood that 900,000 pesos have 
been allowed for the purchase, which will 
be made in the United Kingdom. 


BRITISH MALAYA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


British Malaya’s imports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors in the fourth 
quarter of 1946 had a valuation of 9,131,- 
986 Straits dollars (approximately $4,- 
292,000, U. S. currency). 

Exports of these materials in the like 
period were worth 2,186,281 Straits dol- 
lars ($1,028,000). 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of sulfuric acid in Czecho- 
Slovakia in 1946 was approximately 170 
percent of the 1937 output, according to 
a Czechoslovak economic bulletin. Totals 
were 113,000 ‘estimated) and 165,000 
metric tons, respectively. 


HUNGARIAN ACTIVITY MouNTS 


Both capacity and production in the 
Hungarian chemical industry in 1946 ex- 
ceeded 1938 levels by 20 percent. This is 
the only industrial group to attain such a 
record last year. 


NORWAY SHIPS SULFITE SPIRIT 


The first shipment of sulfite spirit from 
Norway will amount to 1,000,000 liters 
and will go to the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. It is being sent from the Borre- 
gard plant at Sarpsborg. 


TODAY’s TRENDS IN ITALY 


The chemical market in Italy has been 
featured recently by reduced demand 
and increased supplies. Almost a satu- 
ration point has been reached in the 
case of some products, and prices of 
chemicals have dropped substantially 
below the peak of December. Nitric, 
sulfuric, and hydrochloric acids are still 
in short supply, and at present output 
cannot be increased. 

Domestic production of citric and tar- 
taric acids would be sufficient to cover 


requirements if manufacturers were not 
exporting large quantities of these ma- 
terials, it is said. Trade sources report 
that small industries particularly are 
having difficulty in obtaining supplies of 
these acids. 


IMPORT VALUE, PHILIPPINES 


Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines 
was seventh in value in imports of the 
Republic of the Philippines in 1946, ac- 
cording to the Philippine Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Statistics. They were worth 
$10,676,034. 


BRITAIN’S EXPORTS SLUMPED IN FEBRUARY 


United Kingdom exports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors in February were 
worth £4,600,000—a drop of 21 percent 
from the January figure and approxi- 
mately £400,000 less than those of De- 
cember 1946, according to the Board of 
Trade. The returns reflect the short- 
ages of coal and electricity from which 
the industry suffered in the first part of 
1947. 

Although exports in this group showed 
a larger percentage drop than the total 
for manufactured goods, it is believed 
that as soon as supplies of coal are more 
freely available the chemical industry 
will resume the lead in the drive for in- 
creased exports. 


PETROLEUM-DERIVED CHEMICALS: NEW 
ACTIVITY For U. K. 


The establishment in the United 
Kingdom of a new branch of the chemi- 
cal industry—production of petroleum- 
derived chemicals—is foreshadowed in 
an announcement by the Shell Petroleum 
Co. Plant expansion involving the 
expenditure of several million pounds 
sterling is envisaged. Shell Chemical 
Manufacturing Co. will control the pro- 
duction side of the industry. 

Work has begun on an 85-acre site at 
Thornton-le-Moore, Cheshire, where pe- 
troleum chemicals will be produced. 
Completion of this project is expected 
to reduce imports of these materials from 
the United States by £800,000 annually, 
it is stated. All the petroleum used will 
be imported from sterling countries and 
will enter duty-free. 

Refineries at Stanlow on the Man- 
chester Ship Canal and Shell Haven, 
Essex, are being enlarged. These addi- 
tions will increase greatly the present 
capacity for synthetic detergents, insec- 
ticides, and fungicides. An _ experi- 
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mental farm in Kent has been pur- 
chased for the study of plant life, pests, 
and improved methods of applying in- 
secticides. 

A surplus for export will be produced 
py all the plants, and the company’s sales 
organizations are engaged in develop- 
ing markets overseas. 


Construction 


ARGENTIN® PROJECTS: EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


Pending projects of the Argentine De- 
partment of Navigation include the im- 
provement and enlargement of the ports 
of Buenos Aires and Rosario, dredging of 
interior rivers to permit ocean shipping 
to dock at interior points now inaccessi- 
ble, modernization of docks and dock 
equipment, and construction of new ports 
along the entire Atlantic coast and on 
principal rivers. United States techni- 
cal experts have been called upon to help 
prepare detailed plans. 

Difficulties have been experienced in 
acquiring the necessary modern dredging 
equipment. Seven dredgers, valued at 
70,000,000 Argentine pesos (4.11 pesos 
US$1) are under contract; two were 
scheduled for shipment to Buenos Aires 
in February, and the remaining five, un- 
der construction in Europe, are expected 
to be in service in 1948 and 1949. 

Of the 14 additional dredgers to be ac- 
quired during the next 3 years, 4 are to be 
constructed in Argentine shipyards. Ma- 
chinery and accessories needed to equip 
the dredgers, valued at 4,000,000 Argen- 
tine pesos, are already under construc- 
tion. 

An additional 47,000,000 pesos is to be 
spent on equipment for buoys, floating 
docks, tugs, fire-fighting ships, barges, 
rafts, and equipment for shipyards and 
shops. 


DREDGING MEXICAN PorTS 


The work of dredging Mexican ports 
has begun on ports not much used now 
because of the fear that vessels will run 
aground. The dredging is being done un- 
der direction of the Ministry of Marine. 

To expedite the work, the best dredges 
are to be used at Tampico, to be fol- 
lowed by Veracruz and other Gulf ports. 

The dredging of the Panuco River has 
been requested, and this work is to be 
done as soon as possible. Arrangements 
have been made with a United States 
shipping company for the use of a dredge 
to help in dredging the river, which will 
make it possible to move dredges working 
on the port of Tampico to other ports, 
such as Mazatlan on the Pacific. 

It is also proposed to dredge the port of 
Frontera. 


Saupr ARABIA’s UNDERTAKINGS 


The Saudi Arabian Government has 
started construction on several projects, 
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and additional projects are under con- 
sideration. Among those that have been 
completed or are under construction are 
the Jidda water system, airports at Jidda, 
Riyadh, and Dhahran, a radio transmit- 
ter at Jidda, customs warehouses at 
Jidda, and a hospital at Mecca. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


U. K. Turns Out TINY ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Production in Great Britain of electric 
motors so small that two of them can be 
inserted in a thimble is reported in the 
British press. One motor, only *« inch 
in diameter and “44 inch wide, probably 
is the smallest electric motor ever made. 
Weighing less than one twenty-eighth 
of an ounce, this motor requires 1% 
volts and has a speed of 7,000 revolutions 
a minute. It can be used for special 
highly sensitive instruments. 








The United States was the sole supplier 
of the 425 metric tons of lithopone and 
titanium dioxide imported by Brazil in 
January-June 1946, according to the 
Brazilian Ministry of Finance. These 
imports were worth $78,200. 








Other types produced by the same two 
inventors are described as % by %e6 
inch (consuming less current than a 
flashlight bulb) ; 14% by 34 inches (taking 
414 to 6 volts); and 1% by 1% inches 
(taking from 6 to 24 volts). 

Built on unorthodox lines, these mo- 
tors employ a new electromagnetic prin- 
ciple. They have no commutator and no 
soldered joints. To produce the compo- 
nent parts it has been necessary to de- 
velop entirely new machines. 

Rigorous tests by complex equipment 
reportedly rejects any motor that fails 
to reach the requisite standard of speed, 
torque, consumption, or efficiency. In 
tests to determine the effective life of 
the motors the total number of revolu- 
tions are registered automatically with- 
out contact with the rotor spindle. 

Output of 5,000,000 of these midget 
motors, known as “electroters,” is 
planned in 1948 when full production is 
reached. 


LEEDS (U. K.) MAKING MANY EMERGENCY 
POWER-LIGHT UNITS 


Construction of 1,500 standard 55- 
kilowatt Diesel-powered electrical gen- 
erator units with switchboards attached 
(a £3,000,000 contract) has started at a 
large foundry and engine works at Leeds, 
England. Installations are to be made 


in large factories and workshops as 
emergency power and lighting units, as 
a safeguard against further domestic 
fuel crises. 

Orders for component parts will be 
placed with firms throughout the United 
Kingdom. The assembly work is to be 
done in Leeds, except in the case of gen- 
erators which will be delivered as com- 
plete units to the Leeds assembly plant. 

The Ministry of Supply reportedly is 
assisting in the allocation of materials 
for the units, delivery of which is re- 
quired by August 1947. 


NETHERLANDS INDUSTRY STAGING COME- 
Back 


Although the Netherlands electrical- 
equipment industry suffered greatly be- 
cause of the war, most of this damage 
has been repaired. The two large com- 
panies at Hengelo are again producing 
for both the home and export markets. 
At the end of 1946 the over-all rate of 
activity had reached 70 percent of that 
of 1939, and had equaled the prewar 
level for some products. Exports had 
reached large proportions, and during 
the first 11 months of the year amounted 
to almost 9,500,000 guilders (US$3,- 
500,000). 

The great Philips Works at Eindhoven, 
which produces incandescent lamps, 
radios, and other products, has been al- 
most completely rebuilt. However, scar- 
city of labor at Eindhoven has made it 
necessary to spread the manufacture of 
certain components among a number 
of feeder plants in other parts of the 
country. Plants have been opened at 
Tilburg, Hilversum, Weesp, Venlo, Oss, 
Dordrecht, Sittard, and Hertogen- 
bosch. Others will be established at 
Roermond, Roosendaal, Zwolle, Utrecht, 
Doetinchem, and Valkenswaard. A total 
of 27,000 persons are now employed by 
this company in the Netherlands, 6,300 
of them located outside Eindhoven. 

This company’s Netherlands produc- 
tion has again reached the level of 1939 
and in 1947 is expected to average 127 
percent of the 1939 level. Exports have 
doubled since the beginning of 1946 and 
on a price basis equaled about 65 percent 
of 1939 exports. By the end of the pres- 
ent year exports are expected to exceed 
those of 1939 by 20 percent. Radio ap- 
paratus and parts exported during the 
first 11 months of 1946 were valued at 
36,700,000 guilders, and electric lamps at 
19,000,000. Sufficient quantities of lamps 
are available for the home market. 

So far only a comparatively small 
quantity of radio sets has become avail- 
able for the Netherlands market. Owing 
partially to confiscation by the Germans, 
some 800,000 sets are required. Not more 
than 80,000 sets will be offered for sale 
this year. 

Among new products to be offered by 
Philips this year are a television receiv- 
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ing set having a screen equal in size to 
that of a normal film projector; new 
X-ray apparatus which can be used with- 
out the customary high-tension cables: 
and dental apparatus 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Tea 


CurInaA’s TEA OvuTPUT Drops 


Tea production in China in 1946 is 
conservatively estimated by some observ- 
ers to have been at least: one-third less 
than prewar, because of its lower pur- 
chasing power as a cash crop in compari- 
son with other agricultural products. 

Taiwan tea production in 1946 was es- 
timated at 9,000,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with a 1940 production of 28,000,000 
pounds. From the 1946 production plus 
a carry-over from earlier years of 4,- 
200,000 pounds, 500,000 pounds were ex- 
ported from the island of Taiwan. 


GUATEMALAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Guatemala in 
February 1947 amounted to 112,874 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) of which 91,198 bags went to the 
United States, as compared with 97,619 
bags exported in the same month of 1946, 
with shipments to the United States to- 
taling 73,891 bags. 


EL SALVADOR’S COFFEE SHIPMENTS 


Exports of coffee from El Salvador in 
the first 4 months of the 1946-47 crop 
year (October 1-—January 31, 1946) 
amounted to 292,721 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, of which 95.17 percent or 278,595 
bags went to the United States. Exports 
in the comparable period of the 1945-46 
crop year totaled 67,470 bags, and of this 
amount 76.23 percent or 51,496 bags were 
exported to the United States. 

Stocks of coffee of the 1946-47 crop 
in Salvadoran ports and the Guatemalan 
port, Puerto Barrios, at the end of Janu- 
ary 1946 amounted to 128,320 bags, as 
compared with 282,259 bags at the end 
of January 1945. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


BANANA EXporRTs, COSTA RICA 


A total of 5,692,341 stems of bananas, 
vaiued at $4,388,357, were exported from 
Costa Rica in 1946, a gain of more than 
100 percent in volume and 96 percent in 
value, above the 2,837,988 stems, valued 
at $2,232,679, shipped in 1945. 

Two shipments aggregating 72,574 
stems, valued at $57,143, were exported 
to Canada; all other bananas exported 
in 1946, or 5,619,767 stems, valued at 
$4,331,214, went to the United States. 
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The increase in available shipping in 
1946 over 1945 is believed to have been 
the most important factor in increasing 
the total number of bananas exported. 


HAITI’s BANANA SHIPMENTS 


Exports of bananas from Haiti in Feb- 
ruary 1947 amounted to 419,543 stems, 
with an estimated weight of 10,956,969 
pounds, compared with 291,068 stems, 
with an estimated weight of 17,332,002 
pounds, in February 1946. The increase 
in production in February 1947 over the 
same month in 1946 by some 128,475 
stems shows the general upward trend 
in banana production in Haiti. 

The export market for bananas is de- 
pendent upon United States consumers, 
as all fruit is shipped here. 


Grains 
RIceE SITUATION, BRITISH GUIANA 


Figures for the harvested rice acreage 
in British Guiana in 1946 reveal an in- 
crease Of 5,421 acres in the area har- 
vested, as compared with the _ total 
acreage in 1945. From 15,140 acres har- 
vested for the spring crop of 1946, 6,804 
vons of rice were milled, and 85,623 har- 
vested acres in the autumn crop pro- 
duced 57,668 tons of rice. The spring 
crop of 1945 indicated 6,736 long tons of 
rice yielded from 16,128 acres harvested, 
and 79,214 acres harvested in the autumn 
crop for that year produced 53,868 long 
tons of rice. 

The future target for rice production 
has been set at an optimistic estimate 
of 100,000 tons. Home consumption is 
placed at 30,000 tons annually, and when 
this target is realized there are plans for 
exporting 70,000 tons annually to the 
West Indies. This goal has been set 
after anticipated great success has been 
realized in the mechanical projects, a 
part of which is the new half-million- 
dollar central mill in the Mahaicony Dis- 
trict, now nearing completion. This 
mill has been described as modern and 
is driven by a 350-horsepower steam 
engine. It has an output capacity of 
5 tons per hour, or about 1,300 bags in 3 
hours. 

In 1946 exports of rice totaled 22,621 
long tons, valued at $2,443,679, as com- 
pared with 25,417 tons, valued at $2,765,- 
957, in 1945. Practically all exports of 
rice in 1945 and 1946 went to the British 
West Indies, with Venezuela receiving 
263 tons in 1946 and 188 tons in 1945. 

In a recent agreement with Trinidad, 
British Guiana has undertaken to supply 
rice to Trinidad for 5 years (from Janu- 
ary 1, 1947), in the amount of 15,000 tons 
a year. 

Representatives of the Rice Marketing 
Board have indicated that no excessive 
stocks have been held by the Board dur- 
ing 1946 and the preceding year, because 
of the increere in local consumption. 








Stocks of rice in bags of 180 pounds Bross 
weight in the hands of the Boarg as of 
September 30, 1946, totaled 2,487, as com- 
pared with 13,047 bags on September 30, 
1945, and 16,374 bags on September 30, 
1944. 

It is expected that by reason of worlg 
food shortages and the local expansion 
and increased success of mechanical cy). 
tivation, the supplies of British Guiana 
rice in 1946 will be sustained during 1947 
During a conference held in late 1946 jp 
Trinidad at which delegates from Trinj-. 
dad, the Leeward Islands, and the Wing. 
ward Islands participated, proposals by 
these various governments are inter. 
preted by local officials of the rice indys. 
try as a means of enhancing price sta- 
bility and the assurance of steady and 
increasing supplies to meet the demand 
of the West Indian market. 


RICE IN CUBA 


Arrivals of rice at Cuban ports during 
March 1947 were very large (74,600,000 
pounds). Consumption increased by an 
estimated 2,500,000 pounds during the 
month. Consequently, stocks on April 1, 
although barely sufficient for normal dis- 
tribution, were nevertheless double their 
March 1 level and at the highest level 
since about June 1, 1946. This fact, plus 
the news that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is selling Cuba 61,- 
000,000 pounds of rice and has granted 
Cuba a_ second-quarter allocation of 
80,000,000 pounds, makes the supply out- 
look good at least for the remainder of 
the sugar-grinding season. 

Importers continue, however, to report 
few firm offers of rice from the United 
States through regular commercial chan- 
nels—and this leaves in doubt the ques- 
tion of Cuban supplies for the latter part 
of this year. 

Rice is somewhat more readily avail- 
able to consumers than a month earlier, 
but retail prices generally show little if 
any decline from the 25 to 30-cent level. 


Vuts 


HONDURAS COCONUTS 


Coconuts achieved second place among 
agricultural exports from Honduras in 
1946, by reason of continued high prices 
for fresh coconuts and a poorer-than- 
usual coffee crop. During that year 
9.941.482 coconuts were shipped to the 
United States alone, compared with 
7,220,796 in 1945; undetermined amounts 
were shipped to other countries. 

In November 1946, prices reached 4 
peak of around $95 per thousand nuts 
but by December had fallen to about $65. 
Some Honduran exporters believe that 
this marks the end of the coconut boom 
that has brought prosperity to the Bay 
Islands of Honduras during the war, and 
that during 1947 exports of fresh coco- 
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nuts will fall off considerably and copra 
will again be produced for export and 
for use in local induscries. 


Sugars and Products 
MeExico’s MOLASSES TRADE 


Mexico probably will have an exporta- 
ble surplus of about 150,000 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) of black- 
strap molasses in 1947. 

According to a preliminary estimate, 
production of molasses from sugarcane 
in Mexico in 1947 will amount to 230,- 
301,643 kilograms (1 kilogram 2.2046 
pounds) compared with an estimated 
178,959,886 kilograms in 1946. It is as- 
sumed that this is practically all black- 
strap, since practically no other molasses 
is produced in Mexico. 

Production of molasses in 1948 will 
probably be even greater, in conformity 
with increased production of sugar. 

Exports of molasses from Mexico to 
the United States in 1946 amounted to 
56,496,944 gross kilograms, valued at 
5,381,118 pesos ‘since 1940 the peso has 
been stabilized at U. S. $0.206) , compared 
with 40,000 kilograms, value at 2,400 
pesos, in 1944. No molasses was exported 
from Mexico in 1945. é' 

The sharp drop in 1943-45 exports of 
molasses was chiefly the result of greatly 
increased Mexican production of alcohol, 
large quantities of which were exported 
to the United States. 

The sale of molasses is under the con- 
trol of the National Society of Alcohol 
Producers (Sociedad Nacional de Pro- 
ductores de Alcohol), a semiofficial body 
with offices in Mexico City. Technically 
this society purchases molasses from the 
producers and sells it to the highest bid- 
ders. Actually, current practice is to 
allow each producer to find his best 
buyer, the formalities being observed by 
having the producer sell by invoice to the 
society, which then invoices the buyer. 

Agreements have already been reached 
to sell much of the molasses from the 
current crop, at prices around US$30 per 
metric ton, delivered at the United 
States-Mexican border or at a Mexican 
seaport. It appears, however, that large 
quantities are not yet under contract, and 
that inquiry may be made direct to pro- 
ducers. 

Exports of molasses require a license 
from the Mexican Government. The 
Government's policy is said to permit ex- 
ports so long as domestic users are as- 
sured of adequate supplies. Application 
must be made by the exporter to the 
Department for Control of Foreign Com- 
merce (Departamento de Control de Co- 
mercio Exterior) whose address is: Secre- 
taria de la Economia Nacional, Mexico. 
D, FP. 

An export “aforo” is levied in the 
amount of 14.40 pesos (US$2.93) per met- 
ric tons of molasses. 
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General Products 


WOODWORKING PropucTs, NETHERLANDS 


Normally, the Netherlands imports 90 
percent of its wood supply. Since the 
world price level for that commodity is 
now seven times that of prewar, large im- 
ports have not been possible. Therefore, 
machinery and manpower are sufficient 
to process available materials. 








Data on Climatizing Radio Equip- 
ment: Correction As To One 
Source of Information 


The General Products Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
desires to correct here a statement in the Indus- 
trial Reference Service, Volume 4, Part 4, 
Numbers 27-33, “Latin American Radio Re- 
ceiver Markets, Merchandising, Design Con- 
siderations and Digest of Tariff Systems.” 

The Naval Research Laboratory, Anacostia, 
Washington 20, D. C., listed on page 10, para- 
graph 17, of the cited publication as a source of 
information on climatizing radio equipment, 
has informed this Department that, although it 
assisted in the preparation of the Reference- 
Service material, it does not make distribution 
of such data. Persons desiring such informa- 
tion should contact the other sources listed in 
the discussion mentioned above. 








Although production of the wooden- 
furniture industry is estimated at only 
half that of 1940, the value at the in- 
creased prices is greater than that of the 
prewar output. Production in 1946 was 
valued at 60,000,000 guilders ($22,800,- 
000). Exports are small, but when ma- 
terials become available 30 percent of 
production will be exported. Currently, 
the industry is engaged in supplying an 
order from Great Britain for 20,000 sets 
of furniture, valued at 8,000,000 guilders. 
The set consists of a two-door wardrobe, 
a highboy, and a dressing table. Ex- 
ports of cabinets for television sets are 
also being made to the United States. 

The cooperage industry has been de- 
teriorating since the 1930’s when empty 
whiskey barrels from the United States 
were sold in large quantities and at low 
prices in the Netherlands. The industry 
is now occupied mainly in the repair, 
rental, buying and selling of barrels. The 
supply, which before the war was suffi- 
cient for the demand, is augmented from 
time to time by barrels retained after 
being imported as containers for wine. 

The present supply is husbanded by 
renting instead of selling to exporters, or 
by requiring foreign customers to fur- 
nish the barrels in which to ship their 
merchandise. Some wine is imported 
from Portugal in barrels that subsequent- 
ly become available for other uses. Bar- 
rel parts are imported on a small scale 
from England and put together locally. 


Demand has lessened in recent years, 
however, because of the growing popu- 
larity of bottles and tins as containers 
for liquid. Barrels for butter and her- 
ring are made in the small towns where 
they are needed. 


NETHERLANDS CERAMICS SITUATION 


The Netherlands ceramic industry is 
operating at only about two-thirds of 
normal capacity. Postwar domestic de- 
mand cannot be filled because a large 
portion of production is being shipped 
abroad. Exports of fine earthenware 
and wall tile during the January—No- 
vember 1946 period were valued at about 
3,500,000 guilders ($1,310,000). These 
products were shipped to other European 
countries, the Netherlands Indies, Pales- 
tine, the Union of South Africa, the 
United States, and other countries. 

The Netherlands brick and roofing-tile 
industry is located chiefly on the Maas, 
Waal, and Rhine Rivers. Considerable 
war damage was suffered, and produc- 
tion has been resumed gradually on a 
limited scale. During the first 11 months 
of 1946 exports of brick amounted to 
7,681 tons, going chiefly to Belgium. 
Roofing-tile exports totaled 2,890 tons 
and went mainly to Curacao. About 
65,000 tons of Belgian brick were im- 
ported during the same period. 


Glass and 
Products 


DutcH GLass INDUSIRY ENCOUNTERS 
DIFFICULTIES 


War damage to the Netherlands glass 
industry was not extensive and has been 
repaired. Production has gradually been 
resumed but is handicapped by insuffi- 
cient supplies of soda ash and skilled 
labor. Soda ash was obtained chiefly 
from France before the war and is not 
produced in the Netherlands. Sand and 
lime could be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tities from domestic producers. The 
shortage of labor, caused by the shifting 
of workers to other industries during the 
war, May be overcome by special train- 
ing courses being planned for glass 
workers. 

Formerly activities of the Netherlands 
glass industry consisted of the produc- 
tion of glass containers, household glass- 
ware, and plate glass. The production of 
window glass, which has not been carried 
on in the Netherlands for several decades, 
will be resumed shortly by a new concern 
which has taken over a plant with two 
glass melting furnaces formerly used by 
a distillery to make bottles. The plant is 
being reconverted and provided with ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of flat glass. 
The new enterprise will employ 150 to 200 
workers. 





At the end of the war total needs for 
window glass were estimated at 15,000,- 
000 square meters, and only about 3,000,- 
000 square meters had been imported by 
the end of 1946. Imports came chiefly 
from Belgium and Luxemburg, smaller 
amounts being supplied by Portugal, 
Czechoslovakia, Canada, and the United 
States. 

The only plate-glass factory in the 
Netherlands suffered considerable war 
damage and has not yet resumed pro- 
duction. The plant is now engaged in 
polishing imported rough plate glass. 
Imports of polished plate glass during the 
first 11 months of 1946 amounted to 1,705 
metric tons, and of rough plate glass to 
779 tons. Belgium, Great Britain, and 
France were the suppliers. 

A new company producing medical and 
laboratory glassware has been estab- 
lished in Leerdam in the southern part of 
Holland. Seventy workers are employed. 

Netherlands production of glass con- 
tainers reached only 50 percent of the 
prewar level in 1946. This 50-percent 
level will again be reached in 1947 if 
sufficient soda ash can be obtained. Ex- 
ports are negligible. 

The shortage of skilled labor was felt 
especially by the manufacturers of house- 
hold glassware. By installing new ma- 
chinery, however, prewar production was 
exceeded in 1946. Exports of the better 
grades were resumed on a limited scale. 
The United States was included in the 20 
countries to which exports of glassware 
were sent. 


Leather and 
Products 


CZECHOSLOVAK PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


The leather industry in the Czechoslo- 
vakian Provinces ‘Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia), as of January 1947, com- 
prised the following factories: 113 foot- 
wear (5 national); 133 tanneries (4 na- 
tional); 93 leather goods (1 national), 
and 33 glove (2 national), according to a 
foreign publication. The number em- 
ployed by the nationalized leather-man- 
ufacturing concerns amounted to about 
60 percent of the total. Production was 
reported rising. 

Leather is currently exported princi- 
pally to Sweden; fancy leather goods to 
Switzerland, Sweden, South Africa, and 
Denmark; leather gloves to the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, the United States, 
Switzerland, Canada, Norway, South 
Africa, France, Hong Kong, and Egypt; 
footwear to Sweden, the United King- 
dom, Switzerland, Iceland, Eire, the 
United States, the Sudan, Jamaica, Cuba, 
Venezuela, Poland, Malta, and Kenya; 
and industrial leather goods to Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland. 
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FOOTWEAR, EL SALVADOR 


Production of shoes in El Salvador in 
1946 was estimated at 364,000 pairs and 
sandals at 287,000 pairs. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 








ing 1946, from 1,977,157,000 board feet 
in 1945, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. The United States 
received 963,565,000 board feet in 1946, 
compared with 929,111,000 board feet in 
1945. The largest share of the cedar, 










United States. 
Exports of selected wood products dur. 
ing 1946 included 1,775,212 squares of 


spruce, and pine exports went to the ( 


Brazilian wood exports totaled 398,297 shingles, of which 1,572,858 squares went Pre 
metric tons during the first 9 months of to the United States. Practically ail the al 
; i ounted for 325,255 tons; 
1946. Pine accou ted 3 5 exports of laths and pickets were sent to Off 
cedar, 36,139 tons; pine plywood, 17,766 the Unite State 
: par ; e United § 2S. 
tons; and imbuia, jacaranda, mahogany, N 
aguano, and rough woods, 19,137 tons. Exports of lumber and selected wood . e 
CanaDa’s 1946 Exports oF LUMBER AND products during 1945 and 1946, with Ye 
OTHER Woop PrRoDUCTS quantities sent to the United States dur- r 
Lumber exports from Canada _in- ing those years, are shown in the ac. Co 
creased to 2,069,076,000 board feet dur- companying table: col 
lea 
Canadian Exports of Lumber and Selected Wood Products Cit 
7 flo 
{ Tota Tot ro | 1! To United 
Ite 194 97 i Stat or 
lv4 1046 mi 
7 
Planks and board & 
Birch (except floor I and t 2. 577 SY 0,350 54. 908 
a,le (exeept floor 1 16, 77 22, 4 St 279 
Hardw not elsewher loor i 209 5 6, 049 60. 876 Ar 
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Seu -On 542 : 181° 311 165, 91 of 
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Shing] 
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Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada; Canadian Lumberm \ lat | 
{ Dp 
DOMINICAN LUMBER SHIPMENTS cut. This exceeds last year’s volume, NM 
Lumber exports from the Dominican despite delays caused by extremely cold p 
Republic amounted to about 16,949 met- weather and a shortage of labor. P 
ric tons during 1946. These exports in- 
Q° ’ Re ° ° 
cluded 12,334 tons of pine, 1,526 tons of Medieinals and ; 
lignum-vitae, and 1,794 tons of railroad N Cc . 
2s Crude D : 
al fe Nl 
FELLING ESTIMATES, FINLAND aude I ugs 
The timber-felling program in Finland . — ) 
during the current season is expected, by PRODUCTION ee FOREIGN-TRADE, ; 
official sources, to be more successful ARGENTINA . . 
than previous nonofficial estimates had Argentina’s drug and pharmaceutical 
indicated. As against the season’s goal market, which had experienced marked i 
for saw timber and veneer logs of 16.- fluctuations during the war, became apr ' 
500,000 cubic meters, it is estimated that stabilized in 1946. As raw materials an I 
the cut will total 14,500,000 cubic meters. prepared products began to arrive in V 


These figures compare with last year’s 
goal of 13,000,000 and cut of 14,015,000 
cubic meters. 


NORWAY’S “TARGET” AND RESULTS 


The timber-production goal in Norway 
during the 1946-47 cutting season was 
set at a minimum of 6,000,000 cubic me- 
ters of commercial wood (excluding fire- 
wood). As of March 15, 1947, approxi- 
mately 4,800,000 cubic meters had been 





near prewar quantities, prices began to } 
decline. \ 
Argentina continued to produce large 
quantities of shark-liver oil, exports dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1946 being ' 
valued at nearly $1,500,000. Estrogenic- | 
hormone production also increased, and 
sizeable shipments were made to the | 
United States. Other items produced : 
locally but not in sufficient quantity for 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 


and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Australia Reports Biggest 
Year in Aviation History 


The year 1946 was the busiest in the 
Commonwealth's aviation history, ac- 
cording to preliminary information re- 
leased by the Australian Department of 
Civil Aviation. The number of miles 
flown during the year totaled 18,695,311, 
or 17 percent more than in 1945. Route 
miles flown increased 11 percent to reach 
a total of 31,301. 

In respect to traffic statistics, the 
American Embassy at Canberra reports 
further that Australian air lines carried 
620,666 passengers in 1946, an increase 
of 44 percent over the preceding year. 
Passenger-miles flown increased 45 per- 
cent to total 280,103,558, and cargo ton- 
miles rose from 1,579,696 in 1945 to 
4,024,621 in 1946, an increase of 155 per- 
cent. 


Philippines Gets Okay To Fly 
Manila-Barecelona Air Route 


An agreement permitting the Philip- 
pines to establish an air service between 
Manila and Barcelona (Spain) has re- 
portedly been concluded between the 
Philippine and Spanish Governments, 
according to the American Embassy at 
Cairo, Egypt. Operating once a month, 
the projected service will be routed 
through Bangkok, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Cairo, Rome, and Madrid. 


Malayan Airways To Operate 
Singapore-Penang Air Route 


The Malayan Airways planned to in- 
itiate a daily air service between Singa- 
pore and Penang, with stops at Kuala 
Lumpur and Ipoh, on May 1, 1947. A 
weekly flight from Kuala Lumpur to Kota 
Bahru and to Kuantan was also sched- 
uled, according to the American Consu- 
late General at Singapore. 

The air line has in operation one Air- 
speed Consul and expects the delivery of 
two more in the immediate future. In 
addition, three new Douglas aircraft. 
each with a capacity of 16 passengers, are 
due to arrive from England in about 3 
months. Upon receipt of the Douglas 
equipment, the company’s services will 
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be extended up the west coast of Malaya 
and into Borneo and possibly southern 
Siam. 


Finnish Power Plant 
Fast Nearing Completion 


Installation of the first generator or- 
dered from the United States for the 
Isohaara power station in northern Fin- 
land will be completed about November 
1947, according to the American Lega- 
tion at Helsinki. Work on the plant it- 
self has progressed to such an extent 
that the machinery can be installed im- 
mediately upon its arrival. 


Belgium Authorizes Loans 
To Reequip Phone Lines 


To hasten the reequipment of the 
Belgian telephone and telegraph net- 
work, the Government Administration 
for these communication services was au- 
thorized by decree on February 28, 1947, 
to float one or several foreign loans. 

Such a loan or loans can be contracted 
abroad for a total not to exceed 1,000,- 
000,000 Belgian francs, and the State will 
guarantee the payment of interest and 
amortization of these loans. 

The Ministers of Finance and of Com- 
munications will be responsible for car- 
rying out the provisions of the decree, 
and will determine the terms and condi- 
tions of the loans in due time. 


Japanese Electric Railway 
Starts Regular Operations 


Regular operation of electric trains on 
the recently completed electrified Joetsu 
line between Takasaki and Minakami be- 
gan on April 1, says Kyodo, the Japanese 
news agency. 

The 65-million-yen project was com- 
pleted in 13 months. 


Motorear Taxing System 
Reorganized in Hungary 


Hungary, since the end of the war, has 
reorganized its system of taxing motor- 
cars. Under the new regulation, all 
taxes are imposed on gasoline, whereas 
prior to liberation a direct tax was im- 


my, 









posed on cars in addition to turn-over 
taxes and other dues included in the 
price of gasoline. The American Lega- 
tion at Budapest says that the whole- 
sale price of gasoline now includes a 4.6- 
percent production tax and a 45-percent 
tax composed of various State dues. 


Higher Streetcar Fares 
Proposed for Helsinki 


The Helsinki (Finland) City Admin- 
istration has proposed increased street- 
car fares, according to the American 
Legation at Helsinki. Under the new 
schedule, single fares would cost 5 marks, 
five fares would cost 20 marks, and 14 
fares would cost 50 marks. 


Radiotelegraph Service 
Connects Lima and Lisbon 


The opening of a direct Lima-Lisbon 
radiotelegraph circuit was announced on 
April 2 by the offices of All America 
Cables and Radio, Inc.,in Peru. Accord- 
ing to the American Embassy in Lima, 
direct circuits already exist with Italy, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, and 
Switzerland. The company also an- 
nounced that as of that date it wouid 
receive private cable messages for the 
British and American Zones of Germany, 
except Berlin. 


Italian Motor Transport 
Capacity 50 Percent 
Above Prewar 


More than enough road transport is 
available in Italy to meet its needs, and 
roads are generally in good condition, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
Rome. Insufficient fuel was the princi- 
pal limiting factor during 1946, reducing 
freight traffic to an estimated 80 percent 
of normal. The effect was felt most 
severely with respect to private automo- 
bile travel. 

At the beginning of 1946, Italy’s truck 
fleet was greater than before the war 
(1939), since nearly 60,000 units were 
added during the war. This increased 
the total number of load-carrying vehi- 
cles by about 50 percent and the carrying 
capacity by a slightly higher figure. 
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RADIOLYMPIA, London. 
England 


Plans for the fifteenth National Radio 
Exhibition at Olympia, organized by 
Britain’s Radio Industry Council, are now 
well in hand. The exhibition will be 
opened officially on October 1, 1947, and 
will continue until October 11, 1947. The 
show will concentrate on demonstrating 
the vitality and technical distinction of 
British radio after 7 years of war, but, in 
addition, the industry’s work in connec- 
tion with export will be stressed. 

The Exhibition will be held in the 
Grand Hall and Grand Hall Annex, the 
National Hall, and the Grand Hall Gal- 
lery. It will be wider in scope than in 
prewar years, embracing not only sound 
and vision broadcast but also receiving 
equipment, radar, and the newest appli- 
cations of electronics. 

The Exhibit is limited to British radio 
manufacturers, suppliers, and whole- 
salers—but every endeavor will be made 
to welcome visitors from overseas and to 
cater to their needs. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Radio Indus- 
try Council, 59 Russell Square, London, 
w..C. 1. 


Second International Lighting 


Exposition and Conference, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Second International Lighting 
Exposition and Conference, sponsored 
by the Industrial and Commercial Light- 
ing Equipment Section of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
will be held in Chicago at the Stevens 
Hotel on November 3 to 7, 1947. 

The Exposition will have exhibits by 
manufacturers of industrial and com- 
mercial lighting equipment, all of the 
leading manufacturers of lamps and 
bulbs, and the manufacturers of paint 
who have promoted its use as an essen- 
tial aid to good lighting and to good 
seeing. There will also be exhibited 
many other products which are directly 
related to light and which will help to 
provide easier maintenance of and effec- 
tiveness from the lighting system. 


30 


One of the main features of the Ex- 
position will be a series of lighting serv- 
ices which will give an opportunity to 
learn the latest about modern lighting 
practices and methods. 

In connection with the Exhibition, 
there will be a merit award competition 
which is open to electrical contractors, 
electrical wholesalers, architects, con- 
sulting engineers, and utility lighting 
men. The competition will be intra- 
group—that is, a submittal by an elec- 
trical contractor will compete only with 
those of other electrical contractors. 
Additional information on the merit 
award competition and entry blanks may 
be obtained by writing to the Merit 
Award Committee, 326 West Madison 
Street, Room 818, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

General information on the Interna- 
tional Lighting Exposition can be had 
by writing directly to the Exposition 
Manager, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


International Industrial 
Exposition, Atlantic City 


After an cfficial meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the Atlantic City International 
Industrial Exposition, Dr. H. W. Waters, 
General Manager, announced that a 
unanimous decision was reached to post- 
pone the first showing until 1948. Orig- 
inally scheduled for June 28 to Septem- 
ber 6 of this year, it will now be con- 
ducted from June 26 to September 11, 
1948. 

This decision was reached after a full 
study of conditions as they now exist. 

Foreign governments and industrial 
organizations, in consequence of unset- 








Forthcoming Fairs and 
Exhibitions Abroad 


A revised list of forthcoming fairs and exhi 
bitions abroad has been compiled and is avail 
able in mimeographed form to interested firms. 

Please address requests to Jacques 
Kunstenaar, Specialist in Charge, Fairs and 
Exhibitions, Special Services and Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade, Room 
1524, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25; 1D: C, 





























tled world-wide conditions prevailing at 
present, have expressed a desire to post- 
pone their consideration of an exhibit for 
1947 and have voiced the hope that they 
would receive an invitation to exhibit in 
1948. 

Although the material required for re- 
conversion of the selected pier site was 
unessential to housing, it did not become 
plentiful as scon as anticipated. The 
hoped-for alteration could not therefore 
be thoroughly effected. 

In view of these factors, stated Dr. Wa- 
ters, it has been deemed advisable, and 
in the best interest of all concerned, to 
postpone the initial staging of this Expo- 
sition until 1948. 

Of the many signed exhibitors nearly 
all have welcomed the postponement, 
while expressing themselves as being fav- 
orable to the renewing of their agree- 
ments for 1948. 


Leipzig Fair 


It has been announced that orders 
taken at the Leipzig Spring Fair 
amounted to 460,000,000 reichsmarks 


Transactions within the Soviet Zone to- 
tal 202,000,000 reichsmarks compared 
with 64,000,000 reichsmarks in deals in 
uhe western zones 

At the press conference, the head of 
uhe Leipzig Fair Department said that 
the chief items sold to the western zones 
were textile goods and machinery, elec- 
iro-engineering products, heating in- 
Stallations, glass and pottery ware, and 
printing presses. 


Netherlands Foodstuffs 
Exposition 


The first Netherlands Exposition will 
be held in Amsterdam in October 1947. 
The Fair will last for 2 weeks, and from 
300 to 350 exhibits are expected to be 
shown. In addition to displays of all 
types of foodstuffs, there will be exhibits 
of store and merchandising equipment 
and accessories such as meat cutters, 
scales, cash registers, and the like. 

The Exposition is being organized by 
the Midex, N. V., of Amsterdam, a com- 
pany which was set up for commercial 
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TRADE-MARK APPLICATIONS 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 


Date of 
‘Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1947 
Lancaster &— Precision, scientific (in- | Mar. 22 
eluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, Theasures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments 
Lancashire do Do 
Sulfedrin Pharmaceutical prod Do 
uct 
Katrombim }—Pharmaceutical prod Do 
ucts 
Vitasterol do Do 
Exodont 10—Intruments, appara Do 
tus, ind ippliance Ss, 
medicinal, surgical, vet 
erinary, for curative 
purposes or in relation 
to the health of man or 
animals 
Liberty ¢—Common soap Deo 
Jipe 3— Natural and artificial Do 
mineral Waters (not in 
cluded in other classes 
Gengi-Cola 13— Nonalcoholic bever Do 
4ECS 
Hepargon Pharmaceutical prod Do 
ucts 
Totidral 43 Natural and artificial Deo 
mineral Water not in 
cluded in other classes 
Aebar 1 Chemical substances Mar. 2 
used in) manufactured 
products, industries, 
inalyses, research, pho 
tography, and as anticor 
rosives 
Royal 21 Vehicles of all kinds, Do 
manual, animal, me 
chanical or iViatorial 
traction 
Admiral 17 Hydraulic-brake solu De 
tior 
Charming iS Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva 
tion of teeth and hair 
ind brushe Combs 
ind other toilet articles 
not specified 
Nurse 41- Animal and vegetal Do 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not Ingredients for 
foods and preparation 
of substances for the 
same purpose, preserved 
A or not 
Ki-Ki 11 Ice creams Do 
Superatomic S Watches Apr l 
Durabrit 16, 17, 26, 27, 28 and 40 Do 
Insignia 
Durabrix do Do 
Duramold do Do 
Pextital 23-—Textiles in general Do 
Clipper &--Precision, scientifie (in Do 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all kinds) in 
struments 
Connie Perth is Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva 
tion of teeth and hair 
ind brushes Combs 
ind other toilet articles 
, not specified 
rasol &—-Soldering-pips April 
Paraldeina 18 Perfumes and scented Do 


soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva 
tion of teeth and hair, 
brushes. Combs ind 
other toilet articles not 
specified 
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Trade-mark 


Fulmin 


Clipper 


De-So- Do- Pe 


Lustrocid 


President 


Moment 


Parisete 
Fright 
Tertazzo 
\ enerable 
Tank 


Vitaminol 
Sulf Adental 


Citonecron 

Maquilex 

Esponja Eletrica 
meaning elec- 
tric sponge 


Deca 


Nordmark 


Mercurio 


Teko 
Consul 


M«& E 
Celanite 


Eezoderma 


Cherton 


Continental 


Maklin 
Rimare 
Flex 


2—Chemical 






Class No. and product 


substances 
used for agricultural, 
horticultural, veteri- 
nary, and sanitary pur- 
poses 

36-—Outer wearing apparel 
(clothing, shoes, hats, 
knit goods, stockings, 
and unspecified) 

is—-Antiseptic powder 


it} Matches, candles, com- 


mon and detergent soap, 
starch, blueing, and 
other preparations for 
washing 

42--Wines and alcoholic 
beverages (not included 
in other classes 

iS-Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair and 
brushes Combs and 


other toilet articles not 
specified. 

do 

do 


Articles of cement 

12 Alcoholic beverages 

17--Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
except paper 

11—-Y east 

is Perfumes and scented 


soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva 
tion of teeth and hair 
and brushes Combs 


and other toilet articles 
not specified 

}—Pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration 

i--Cosmetics 

10--Instruments, appara- 
tus, and appliances, me- 
dicinal surgical, veteri 
nary for curative pur 
poses or in relation to the 
health of man or ani- 
mals 

1i—-Cutlery for general 
and household use, Cut 
ting and perforating in 
struments and tubes 
except parts of ma- 
chines 
Chemical and pharma 
ceutical products 

109--Games and toys of all 
inds. Sporting goods 
and wearing apparel 
exclusively for sports 

43— Nonalcoholic bever 
ALCS 

& Watches 

44— Tobacco 

1--Chemica! substances 
used in manufactured 
products, industries, 
analyses, research, pho- 
tography, and as anticor 
rosives 

3 A pharmaceutical prod 
uct 

$3-- Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 

6--Industrial machinery 

1} -Candles, matches, 
common and detergent 
soap, starch, blueing, 
and other preparations 
for washing 


42--Wines 
11—-Cutlery for general 
and household use 


Cutting and perforating 


instruments and tubes 
except) parts of ma- 
chines 


) 


Date of 


publica 


tion 
1947 


Apr. 


Do 


Do 
Do 


Do. 


Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Ap 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 


If 


Trade-mark 


Vitan 


Marvella 


Royal 


Class No. and product 


4i1—Animal and vegetal 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation of 
substances for the same 
purpose, preserved or 
not. 


36—Outer wearing apparel 


(clothing, shoes, hats, 
knit goods, stockings, 
and unspecified). 
14—Glass, common, lami- 
nated or wrought in all 
forms and in any prepa- 


rations. Crystal glass 
for all purposes, and 
industrial glass with 


metal netting or special 
com positions. 

17—Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper). 


Date of 
publica- 
tion 


1947 


Apr. 10 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the mark 
Thirty days from such 
publication is allowed in which to file 
opposition although a protest may be 
received before Ministerial Resolution, 


is published. 


granting the registration is made. 


Such 


Ministerial Resolution usually is signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month 
after the date of last publication, which 
is usually made within 30 days from time 
of first publication: 


Trade-mark 


Inecto Rapid 


Lepetit 


Mothersill’s Sea- 


sick Remedy 
Dalitol 


GJ 


Corona 
Atranil 


Cardinol 
Closanil 
Carbilon 
Anamar 
Sulanal 
Ruminal 
Quinoterpin 
Deflocal 
Yodosol 
A fostan 
Geridina 
Gaslif 
Terlosis 
Lifarsan 
Metisal 
Platasol 
Panatrin 
Livanal 
Tabletas 
Burow 
Tricolif 
Bronat 
Bronermin 
Benzoron 
Bimesol 
Babesin 
Adusol 
Lifezin 
S.A 


Neo-Cafe 
Tru Benized 
Block 

Mercedes. 
Block Mercedes 
Cif 


Billette 


Product 


Perfumes, 
hair tints 

Chemical, medicinal, and 
pharmaceutical products. 
Remedy for seasickness 


toiletries, and 


Pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, biologicals, anti- 
septics,disinfectants,and 
toiletries 

Cutlery, jewelry, gold, and 
silver goods, works of 
art 

Wines 
Medicinal and pharma 
ceutical preparations 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Carbonated water and soft 
drinks. 

Ground coffee 
Materials 
Letter pads 


do 
Chemical, pharmaceutical 
medicinal products, 
toiletries, for industrial 

use 


Date of 
applica- 
tion 


1947 


Mar. 6 
Feb. 27 
Mar 4 


Feb. 19 


Feb. 27 


Jan. 31 
Feb 14 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Mar. 27 


Do. 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 13 


Do. 
Feb. 20 





Date of 





partments include: Heating, pressing rolling 


Date of mills, mixing, cutting polishing ievj 
Drs sali inion , Tr: ee iced »” » Sievin 
lrade-mark Product applica- Prade-mark Commodity publi- . Kr ai g, t 
ne grinding, powder de humidifying, stirring, Ss P 
power stations, transformer and distributin Vi 
1 stations, water supply, diglycol storage vn . 
947 194) iring s = miter « , : oe 
New Kola Soft drink Feb. 11 Mackinlay’s Scotch whisky Mar. 17 pairing and 7 nter shops, pumping, test. W 
Modernit Building materials, con- | Feb. 1 Scandal Perfume Do ing, and electric-motors storehouse, Facili- 
— Rone hag - me 1 My Sin I pa gtd ye ed Do a ae band a :3 
R. A. L Chemical products Mar. 6 table articles - oer arge tubular boilers, 6 
Talbot Motor vehicles and ac- | Mar. 4 Job Cigarette paper, ete Do turbo-generators of 2,500-kw. capacity and . 
cessories. Rumeur Perfume, soap, toilet prep- Do 1 turbo-generator of 1,500-kw. capacit clie 
Sunbeam do Do. aration, and dressing traveling cranes u t 12 . : y, 18 fru 
Sunbeam-Talbot do Do table articles 7 8 anes p to 12-tons Capacity, 92 
Energrease Combustible and lubricat- | Feb. 27 Maquillage Ho- | Perfume, soap, toilet prep Do hydraulic presses and pump units which = 
ing petroleum products. mogen arations operate at 450 atmosphere: A 
Energol do___. Do. Dandie Dinmont.) Scotch whisky Do me M ling lls. 43 : 2 pressure, 226 ma 
B. P Petroleum products Do. Jeanne Lanvin Perfume, soap, and toilet Do arge ix 18 Mills, 40 mixing machines, 39 | 
Iranolin Chemical products Do preparations lathes, 27 drilling machines, 15 milling ma- im 
— a vally. oo ad Mar. 8 Envoie de France | Perfume, — prep- Feb, 24 chines, 8 shaping machines, 5 welding sets a 
eCIAM) fuents ¢% rations, and dressing- nti : : ‘ , 
ann ee, electric motors for individual power drive A 
Pulcrol Toiletries Do. Flamboyant do Do for all machines and machine tools, and mis- she 
Surey Pharmaceutical products Do. Corozina Hair-dressing preparation Do cellaneous small power-driven tools q wa 
Varmour Vermouth Mar. 27 St. Tropez Perfume, soap, toilet prep Do ; ‘ ‘ ae ‘ S and ant 
Caco Brakes and motor parts Mar. 10 arations, and dressing- woodworking machines Only the general. 
Cyanosorb Chemical products, such | Feb. 3 table articles purpose machinery and equipment of this _ 
as disinfectants. Cocolu Pharmaceutical product to Do ‘ are available pari ite 
ertneinn bee | Ghamede a combat respiratory in plant are available for reparations. Valua- 
Esanofele Pharmaceutical prepara- | Mar. 12 fections tion of equipment available is as follows: 
tions. Casanova Perfume Do 1938 replacement cost, 18,762,984 reichs. thi 
Agua oe poyetes, and De Dans un Jardin gee ome. ind toilet es marks; residual value, 8,344,450 reichsmarks ab 
accessories. reparations oO . aa 
Lave Materials for shoemaking. Mar. 6 Avant L’Ete_ do Do Heeres Munitions Anstalt, located at Gras. as 
Crown Brand Nails for horseshoes Jan. 31 Un Piece. do Do leben-Helmstedt, Germany (British Zone) ap 
——? oe o" Whisky Do Plant No. 1030.—Principal products: Shells r 
mS ¢€ e ¢ e¢ 
; : ; choice Old and grenades filling. Only the general-pur- o 
El Salvador.—Notice of applications Highland W his pose machinery and equipment of this plant r 
for registrations of the following trade- ee tee do = are available for reparations. Valuation of pe 
marks was published on the date indi- Chaine D’Or Perfumes, soap, and toilet I) equipment available is as follows: 1938 re. a 
. See : tae preparations placement cost, 831,255 reichsmarks; residual 
cated in the Diario Oficial. Opposition value, 412,022 reichsmarks. St 
must be filed within 90 days from the m\ 
dat f blicati J These plants were included in the ni 
ate O ubdlication: “ : ” 
P R a N group of “advance reparations” plants m 
» + e« . » . ‘. . 
- epa ations ‘ews and were previously announced by the pI 
Date of ° 3) srnati ¢ ne 1 ac : : va 
linia or caliee: Allocation of “Advance Office of International Trade as officially - 
tion : approved for reparation by the Allied 
Reparations” Plants 
Control Council and allocated to the pl 
Sta Chemie Raf a The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. al 
ano emicais iar. 1 . fo 
Energol Oils, grease, and fats Di in Brussels, has announced that two ad- . C . re 
Energrease Fats and lards Do ve *g -neral- » 7” 
Energreasc Pots end le Do ditional German armaments plants will Allocation of General-Purpose 
Dalitol Medicinals Do be considered for allocation among the Equipment 
Emge Lumiere Medicinals and chemicals Do. “ f 
Cryogenir Lu- | Medicinals Mar. 12 2S ie ns in e near [u- . 
— emacs Western Al os d sete u hone The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
~ : i - mne ‘0 > > p ° € ) receive 
Rilo — —, Wane x, x on ete - sneer rs a has also announced that general-purpose 
) S, and ai inds 0 , > -e orne on: ré e, e- , é 
electrical equipment. | by the Offic ig nternatio od ° industrial equipment, designed for peace- T 
Hermes All kinds of apparatuses | Mar. 20 ar e C imerce. 1ese plants : ‘ 
. for optical, ence pares S - _ time production, from 14 additional Ger- 0! 
ne sos ahi ae wascele man war plants will be considered for fi 
radio reproduction and Dynamit A. G., located at Duneberg, Schles- allocation among the Western Allied Na- t] 
office machines, etc wig-Holstein, Germany (British Zone), Plant : ; i 
Optima Vases, jars, glasses, etc Mar. 24 No. 1021.—Principal products: Solventless tions in the near future. These six plants d 
Ss ado road- tadio s 10 -_ : ar . , 
: — a — os — aan. 2 gun and rocket powder only Factory de- are as follows: E 
pany t! 
: score i I pal produ ; 
° . . : | 
Panama.—The following applications 
; ; 0 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 4 | Fat Mu M h-Aichach, Ba Fu 
, : ; id r We Landsberg, B ! 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates ie : prince , ; 
noted. Opposition must be made within 80 | Messersehmidt, A. G., six disper- | Augsburg, Bavaria D ; 
90 days from the date of publication: 82 | Messerschmidt, A. G., five pla Regensburg (proj B I) : 
R3 Me rschmidt Plant Sinzing, Bavaria 1) . 
_ SY Messerschmidt Plant Pfreimd, Bavaria 1) 
D a Messerschmidt Plant | ntenhausen, B 1) C 
; ate of 124 | Focke-Wulff Aircraft Facto Bre Airport I) 
Trade-mark Commodity publi 05 | Gerhard 1 eseleor Werke G. n K asse Bett il Grea \ pa t 
cation " b. H Hi t 
Vt Gerhard Fiesele Werke G I a \ 
I 
917 H ot f fl | 
AIS Ge rd |} Werke G kK el-Bette G. l i ( 
E bosa Scientific instruments and Apr H., Werke II Lehfelde 
miscellaneous machin- 209 | Gerhard Fieseler Werke G. 1 Ka Bettenha G. H \ | I 
ery b. H Moenchet 
Primus Numerous items of gen- Mar. 21 211 Junkers Flugzeug & Motoren Vockerhagen, G. H Manufac liar 
eral miscellaneous mer- werke A. G., Werke II craft e1 r 
chandise and machin- 212 | Messerschmidt, A. ¢ 0 immergau Aircraft pa ind fuselages 
ery ] 
Bahco do Do 
Sure D’ Elk Perfume, soap, and toilet | Mar. 3 - eee eee , : 
preparations Expressions of Interest Invited Such expressions must be received by 
Toscal do 0 . 
os aT De June 9, accompanied by justifying data, | 
Grenovill do Do The Department of Commerce invites in accordance with the paragraphs | 
Byzance do Do . ‘ ‘ , ” 
Ceillet Fane do Do business firms and persons to express any under “Expressions of Interest Invited 
aty are ao 6 interest which they may have in the pur- in the article entitled “Reparations 
touge Perrers do Do chase of any items of general-purpose News” on page 34 of the ForEIGN COM- 
Cherigan Cosmetics, perfumes, soap, Mar. 17 


and toilet preparations industrial equipment in these plants. MERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947. 
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St. Louis Typifies 

Vigor of Our Cities’ 

World-Trade Drive 
(Continued from p. 11) 


A trade association advised that it has a 
client engaged in canning and processing 
fruits and vegetables, and asked concerning 
markets in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Mexico. 

A local firm requested information on the 
maximum “proof” of liquor which may be 
imported by a number of Central and South 
American countries. 

A shoe firm plans to import finished 
sheepskin linings of shoes from Mexico. It 
was supplied with Mexican export duties 
and taxes and other general information on 
importation into the Unted States of this 


item. 
A firm of chemical manufacturers stated 


that they are receiving many inquiries from 
abroad for a very poisonous substance used 
as a rat poison. They were given informa- 
tion on regulations on importation of this 
poisonous commodity into all the countries 
of the world. 

A manufacturer of animal feeds, insecti- 
cides, disinfectants, vermifuges, and rodenti- 
cides is making a world survey to determine 
potential markets for his products. The 
St. Louis Office of the Department of Com- 
merce was of considerable assistance in fur- 
nishing import duties, registration require- 
ments, labeling information, statistics on 
production of feeds, and much more rele- 
vant data on the countries in which the 
concern is interested 

A manufacturer of ranges for cooking 
purposes, both coal and wood-burning, gas 
and electric, asked where markets existed 
for such products and requested the office’s 
assistance in entering world trade. 


Volume and Type of Trade 


Max L. Pilliard, director of the Foreign 
Trade Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, has estimated that exports 
from St. Louis in 1947 will total some- 
thing like $100,000,000, or the greatest 
dollar total in the history of St. Louis. 
Even though this figure is double that of 
the prewar years (‘he further said) a 
total of between $300,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000 would be possible if a sufficiency 
of goods were available. 

Although there is an oversea market 
for almost anything produced in St. 
Louis, demand this year is expected to 
be particularly large in the war-ravaged 
countries and in those seeking indus- 
trial expansion. Especially good cus- 
tomers at present include the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Belgium, the Union 
of South Africa, Australia, France, and 
Latin America. Great Britain is buy- 
ing all kinds of machinery, railroad 
equipment, and chemicals; Belgium is 
interested in lumber: France is buying 
seeds and automotive products: the 
Scandinavian countries are in the mar- 
ket for shoes, chemicals, and machinery; 
and the U.S. S. R. is buying small elec- 
trical motors, carburetors, and piston 
rings. A large manufacturer of chemi- 
cals is experiencing an increased de- 
mand from abroad for its full range of 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange a Approxi- 
1945 (an- | 1946 (an- <—_ Rate |mate equiv- Sints 
nual) nual) teenie’ : alent in U.S. 2 
: currency 
Argentina. Paper peso. Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | April 15, 1947 
Ordinary 4.23 4.23 4. 23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4. 94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 4.09 *4.10 4.11 . 2433 | Mar. 20, 1947 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 .0236 | April 15, 1947 
Curb 59. O6 60. 94 *59.00 | 59.00 .0169 | Feb. 28, 1947 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 2 16. 50 (2) (2) 
Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18.72 | 218.72 . 0534 | April 30, 1947 
Special free market 20. 00 3 20. 00 (3) (3) 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | April 15, 1947 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 24 34. 86 44.85 44.85 .0223 | Mar. 31, 1947 
“RD, Ps 31. 00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 | April 15, 1947 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1. 75 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 | Mar. 31, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 1. 755 . 5698 | April 15, 1947 
Curb 1.83 **1. 835 *1.925 1.925 .5195 | Dee. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 6. 0. 6. 05 . 1653 April 30, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1.0000 | April 15, 1947 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official) 13. 77 14. 66 15.04 [513.50 . 0741 Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 . 4902 Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4.86 4.86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
Niearagua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
Curb 6. 62 5.49 *5. 24 5. 35 . 1869 | Mar. 29, 1947 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 3. 12 3. 12 3. 12 . 3205 | Mar. 31, 1947 
Free? 3.41 3. 25 3.14 3. 27 3058 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | April 15, 1947 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . §263 Do. 
‘ree 
Imports 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes § 1, 82 1. 785 1. 785 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of curreney, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruseiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law, 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling 
rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946. 
4 Dispenibilidades propias (private funds 
Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 suere per dollar, which represented the difference be- 
tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 sucres 
per dollar, were abolished At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange au- 
thorizations 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

’ Established Dee. 4, 1945 

* In effect since July 25, 1944 

* Argentina, free market rate for February; Bolivia, curb rate for February; Colombia, curb rate for December 1946; 
Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for January; Nicaragua, curb rate for February, 

**Colombia, January-August average. 





products, from flavors and condiments 
to industrial chemicals. 

Although St. Louis manufacturers are 
unable at present to meet all of the de- 
mand from overseas, most of them are 
alloting up to 15 percent of their output 
to their oversea customers. 


that collections during 1947 may be 
double those of 1946. By adding to this 
figure the amount of import duty paid 
by St. Louis firms at the outer ports and 
the vast quantities of imported goods 
consumed in St. Louis but not imported 
direct, St. Louis’ position as an import 
center becomes impressive. 

At the present time imports of jewelry, 
zinc ores, olives, medicines, and liquors 
from Latin America and linen and other 
goods from Eire and England are begin- 
ning to come in. Before the war, goods 
from all over the world came into St. 
Louis and included such items as steel, 


Imports Play Great Role 


On the import side, during 1946 the 
St. Louis customs office collected from 
St. Louis firms import duties of 
$2,268,357 on goods valued at approxi- 
mately $50,000,000, and experts believe 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 


fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


. 5. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit quotation 
1945 1946 A pril 1947 May 2, 
(annual (annual (monthly 1947 
Australia Pound: 
Official *$3. 2280 
Free *3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3. 2091 
Belgium Frane * 0229 (228 0228 0228 
Canada Dollar 
Official M091 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free 9049 9329 9190 9170 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone * 2088 QORT 287 
France (metropolitan France *. 0197 OO84 OOS4 0084 
India Rupee x12 3016 3016 . 8016 
Netherlands Guilder *. 3793 S781 776 3776 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2346 3. 22% 3. 2220 3. 2220 
Norway - Krone * 2018 2016 2016 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 0403 0403 
South Africa Pound _ - 3. 9905 4. 0050 4, O75 4. O75 
Spain Peseta * 0913 0913 0913 
Sweden Krona *. 2586 . 2782 2782 
Switzerland : France * 233 2336 2336 
United Kingdom_- Pound 
Official *4. 0350 
Free *4. 0302 4. 0328 1. 0274 4.0274 
*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





tea and coffee, vanilla beans, cocoa resi- 
dues, botanical drugs, sisal and jute, raw 
furs, silks and other fabrics, human hair, 
hops, surgical instruments and supplies, 
carbon filaments, guns, exotic woods, 
sponges, chamois, gums, and tobacco. 
Large quantities of quebracho, leather, 
hides and skins, and rubber are imported 
by the shoe industry. St. Louis is the 
largest producer of harvest hats in the 
world, and this industry imports thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of straw braid 
and bodies. A large distributor of sur- 
gical supplies again expects to import, 
when available, surgical needles and in- 
struments, laboratory glassware, and 
silkworm gut. 


Wisdom, Foresight, Needed 


In connection with Mr. Pilliard’s esti- 
mate of St. Louis’ dollars-and-cents 
stake in exports, he went on to point out 
that the United States faces two develop- 
ments which menace world-wide trade 
and prosperity. “One,” he stated, “is 
our ironically ‘over-favorable’ balance of 
trade; the other is the possibility of high 
tariffs and other discriminatory legisla- 
tion against foreign imports.” 

Pointing out that our export trade in 
1946 was billions of dollars in excess of 
imports, Pilliard declared that if we do 
not come closer to equalizing these figures 
we are likely to strip other nations of 
their ability to buy, with resultant closing 
of frontiers to our imports. 

“If we do that,” he added, “we may 
rush into serious economic difficulty— 
along with the rest of the world, of course. 
When we maintain our exports at 5 to 10 
percent of national business, we have 
prosperity. If this market should shrink 
or dry up through retaliatory measures 
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against high tariffs or inadequate buying, 
we will probably encounter serious 
trouble.” 

“International trade is a two-way 
street in which the traffic must be heavy 
both ways,” he reminded St. Louis busi- 
nessmen. 


St. Louis “‘Success Stories” 


Just as varied as the products manu- 
factured in St. Louis have been the expe- 
riences of St. Louis firms engaged in 
world trade and the reasons for their 
success. Thestory of one St. Louis brew- 
ery is well known. Its founder, who was 
probably St. Louis’ first salesman abroad, 
traveled the world extolling the perfec- 
tion of the product he manufactured, and 
its name became internationally famous. 

One St. Louis manufacturer of surgical 
equipment, which during the war sup- 
plied all the operating tables used by the 
Army, is now receiving orders for X-ray 
and other equipment from countries 
throughout the world. This firm attrib- 
utes much of its success in the export 
field not only to the uniformly high qual- 
ity of its products but also to extensive 
foreign advertising and a world-wide dis- 
tribution of its catalogs. 

A St. Louis shoe-manufacturing firm, 
which during the war supplied to the 
Army and relief agencies 54,000,000 pairs 
of shoes, is today experiencing the great- 
est oversea demand for its products in its 
entire history. This demand includes 
not only utility and work shoes but also 
better-quality, high-fashion shoes. This 
firm believes that its success in the export 
field is due largely to its policy of care- 
fully studying the oversea market and 
manufacturing specifically for it. Other 
contributing factors in its s*1ccess have 


been: careful choice of agents, educa. 
tional campaigns abroad in proper fitting 
and the ability to supply a wide range of 
lasts to the oversea markets. 

A St. Louis seed concern which be- 
fore the war did only a limited export 
business is now receiving from abroaq 
many requests for its products. Recent 
shipments to China have totaleq 7,000,- 
000 packets of assorted seeds, and qa Ship- 
ment to the Colombian Government in 
connection with its sponsorship of a 
back-yard garden program totaled 5,009 
pounds of assorted seeds. During the 
war, this firm supplied 100,000 packages 
of seed, each containing 18 Varieties, 
to England for distribution by the Brit. 
ish War Relief Society for planting in 
front yards and parks. It has received 
hundreds of letters of thanks, and ina 
recent letter the writer stated he had 
received a prize on a vegetable grown 
from the company’s seed and was anx- 
ious to receive additional seed. Letters 
of appreciation have also been received 
from individuals in Russia for the cu- 
cumber and carrot seeds received, 

Recognizing the importance of St. Louis 
in the field of world trade, the National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc., has selected 
St. Louis as the site for its 1947 conven- 
tion. At this convention St. Louis will 
be the host of the more important ex- 
porters and importers in the United 
States, as well as many visitors from 
abroad, and the gathering promises to do 
much to stimulate world-trade interest 
in this area during 1947. 

Looking still further ahead, St. Louis 
civic, educational and business leaders 
are studying the advisability of a World’s 
Fair for the city in 1953 to commemo- 
rate the 150th anniversary of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 


*‘Imperatives” Are Cited 


St. Louis’ future in foreign trade has 
been aptly summarized by H. R. Do- 
minguez, a well-Known member of the 
foreign-trade fraternity of St. Louis, as 
follows: 


I believe our foreign trade has the most 
promising future in the history of American 
industry. The horizons are limitless. To 
bring our hopes to fruition, there are five 
points which I consider of paramount im- 
portance 

1. The industrial rehabilitation of other 
supplier nations will represent a_ tangible 
“competition potential,” and we must 
broaden our foreign distribution before it 
it too late 

2. We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity of imports to supply our own in- 
dustry with raw materials to be converted 
into finished products for consumption at 
home and abroad. 

3. We must strive to adapt our goods to 
foreign market requirements 

4. We must study most carefully the busi- 
ness ways and the psychology of our foreign 
clients 

5. We must endeavor to keep alive our 
personal contacts through periodical visits 
abroad. 
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U. S. World Trade 

in 1946 Witnessed 

Remarkable Shifts 
(Continued from p. 8) 


the Philippines continued to be missing 
from the trade. 

Imports showing advances from war- 
time inaccessible European countries also 
included commodicies important in pre- 
war trade; namely, cut diamonds and 
textile manufactures from Belgium; 
brandy, liqueurs, textile manufactures, 
and perfumery from France; raw Silk, 
edible nuts, and wines from Italy; bulbs 
and seeds from the Netherlands; pre- 
cious stones and jewelry from Czecho- 
slovakia; and steel from Sweden. In- 
creasing to $535,000,000, total imports 
from the Continent of Europe, excluding 
the U.S. S. R. formed 11 percent of total 
United States imports in 1946, or slightly 
more than half the prewar share. Only 
2 to 4 percent of United States imports 
came from that area during the years 
1941 through 1944. 


Western Hemisphere 


Imports from the American Repub+ 
lics, which became the chief source of 
foreign merchandise in 1942 and showed 
steady growth each year thereafter, rose 
to $1,760,000,000 in 1946. These goods 
formed 36 percent of the United States 
imports in 1946 as compared with ap- 


TABLE 7. 


Value in millions of dollars 


Commodity 


Crude materials 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Coal 
Crude petroleum 


Foodstuffs 
Wheat, including flour 
Dairy products and «gg 
Meats and edible fats 
Fruits and vegetables 


Manufactures, including semimanufactures 
Machinery, total 
Electrical apparatus 
Industrial machinery, total 
Agricultural implements 
Tractors, new 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric 
Automobiles, including parts and accessories, total 
Passenger automobiles, new 
Motor trucks and busses, new 
Chemicals and related products 
Iron and steel-mill products 
Total, including scrap 
Total, excluding scrap 
Petroleum products 
Motor fuel and gasoline 
Lubricating oils 


Military exports 


! Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing Machinery 
2 Includes finished products, and yarns and other semimanufactures, 


’ Excludes explosives and phosphate rock, 
‘ Does not include airplanes 
Items included are shown in note 1, table 4 
® Incluc 
$800,000: fir 


May 17, 1947 


TABLE 6.—Balance of Merchandise Trade: 
Harcess of Exports Over Imports (+) or 
Imports Over Exports (—) 


{In millions of dollars] 


Cash-pur- 


Total trade ! trade 2 


Country and area 


1936 
38 av-| 1945 1946 1945 1946 
erage 
Total +478) +5, 667) +4, 807) —377) +3, 030 
Canada +109 +51) +559 —5| +556 
American Repub- 
lies —58 —360) +340) —396 +335 
United Kingdom +325) +2, 101 +699) +204 +580 
U.8s.8 +24!+1, 784) +257) —49 —47 
Continental Eur- 
ope 4 +171 +1, 195 +2, 317) +134) +1, 201 
Western coun- 
tries 4 +195 +871/+-1, 775) +136 +1, 192 
Central and 
Eastern areas* 23) +324 +542 —2 +8 
Africa and Near 
East +63, +182) +129 97; +102 
Far East 5 200, +669) +422) —195| +220 
All other +43 +45 +82 +27 +80 


! Balance of total exports and imports as shown in 
table 5 

? Balance of cash-purchase exports and 
shown in table 5 

$’ Continental Europe, excluding U.S. 8. R. 

4 Countries included are shown in notes 4 and 5, table 5. 

Asia other than the Near Eastern area, and Australia 

and Oceania 


imports as 


proximately 40 percent in the three im- 
mediately preceding years and 22 per- 
cent before the war. 

Canada was the only leading country 
from which imports decreased in 1946. 
Primarily because of the termination of 
trade in military equipment and the 
decline in imports of aluminum, both of 
which were relatively large in 1945, the 


Commodities in each group are listed in order of value of total trade in 1946. 


total trade from Canada showed a de- 
crease from $1,128,000,000 in 1945 to 
$883,000,000 in 1946. Although imports 
of some commodities from Canada, 
including the large trade in lumber, 
pulp, and paper, showed increases in 
1946, the gain for these was not large 
enough to counterbalance the decline 
in metals and military items. 


Export-Import Balance 


The decline in shipments under the 
provisions of the Lend-Lease Act, which 
reduced the excess of merchandise ex- 
ports over imports from a maximum of 
$10,336,000,000 in 1944 to $5,667,000,000 
in 1945 decreased the merchandise 
trade balance further to $4,807,000,000 
in 1946. This total still represented, 
however, a much larger export balance 
than prevailed in the trade of prewar 
years. 

For many purposes lend-lease goods, 
and also relief shipments which showed 
marked increase in 1946, should be con- 
sidered outside the scope of ordinary 
foreign-trade transactions. Omitting 
both of these, the excess of exports over 
imports amounted to $3,030,000,000 in 
1946 as compared with an excess of 
imports of $377,000,000 in 1945. This 
1946 figure also was larger than the 
export balances in nonwar years. 

Both of these balances in foreign trade 
are shown in table 1, and the balances of 


United States Exports of Leading Commodities by Economic Groups 


Group totals are shown in table 4] 


Quantity Value 
1945 1946 1945 1946 
1936-38 1936-38 F 2 _ a 
average ‘ ial average ‘ . 
on Cash Tat Cash ee Cash- Tests Cash- 
Potal purchase Potal purchase Potal purchase | otal purchase 
mil. Ib 2, 880 1, 282 44s 1, 999 1, 588 319 279 92 536 438 
do 450 473 382 663 663 143 239 190 352 352 
1,000 long tons 12, 356 28, 244 24, 463 42, 605 33, 022 56 184 163 302 245 
1,000 bbl 64, 898 35, 353 34, 245 42, 574 41, 397 91 58 56 74 72 
mil. bu 62 18S 92 306 220 62 329 156 610 443 
6 425 43 449 291 
mil. Ib 200 1, 660 146 1, 796 39 43 390 25 434 122 
YS 274 114 297 222 
434 1, 193 557 1, 367 1, O83 
102 296 121 304 251 
224 706 332 842 627 
65 164 81 158 141 
number 33, 180 62, S58 31, 254 66, 005 58, 165 36 92 34 76 67 
87 477 280 732 660 
mil. sq. yd 252 673 487 775 725 27 145 97 223 213 
286, 580 152 528 495 
thousand 190 1 l 117 117 113 1 1 122 122 
do 129 144 34 7 164 76 353 49 231 208 
117 394 278 490 464 
1,000 long tons », 291 4, 640 2, 943 4, 581 4, 331 199 458 278 447 423 
do 2, 278 4, 554 2, 858 4, 448 4, 198 149 455 276 444 420 
253 693 130 361 353 
1,000 bbl 31, 176 &3, 481 13, 591 38, 322 36, 810 &2 479 40 107 102 
do Q, SSS 6, 432 3, 335 10, 924 10, 789 74 82 41 115 114 
49 51,909 83 675 69 


, and agricultural machinery and implements 


les aircraft parts valued at $50,000,000; watercraft except naval, $3,600,000; ordnance combat vehicles, $2,000,000; explosives, $4,700,000; miscellaneous military equipment, 
earms, ammunition, and pyrotechnics, $11,600,000, 
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merchandise trade with leading countries 
and areas appear in table 6. 

The continued large excess of mer- 
chandise exports over merchandise im- 
ports in United States trade in 1946 
strikingly illustrates the greater avail- 
ability of supplies in this country than 
in most other areas of the world. While 
the United States furnished large quan- 
tities of foodstuffs and other goods for 
reconstruction of war-devastated areas, 
and also manufactured articles to meet 
demands which were largely unmet dur- 
ing a number of years, many of the world 
areas had not recovered sufficiently to 
supply the United States even with the 
usual prewar quantities of their com- 


With its high level of eco- 
nomic activity, the United States could 
have absorbed larger quantities of many 
types of imported merchandise in 1946 


modities. 


had they been available. Among the 
world areas shown in table 5, imports 
from only the Western Hemisphere 
countries and Africa, including the Near 
East, showed marked increases in 1946 
over prewar years. 

Exports will no doubt show a further 
increase in 1947, and although imports 
may expand at a more rapid rate than 
in 1946, as production in other countries 
accelerates, the merchandise export bal- 
ance is expected to continue to be of 
considerable magnitude throughout the 
year. 


TABLE 8.—IJmports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Economic Groups 


[Value in millions of dollars. 


Cemmodity 


Crude materials 


Wool, unmanufactured 

Undressed furs 

Crude rubber 

Raw silk 

Nonferrous ores and concentrates 2 
Crude petroleum 


mil. pounds 


mil. pounds 
thous. pounds 


thous. barrels 


Foodstuffs 
Coffee 
Cane sugar 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
Fish, including shellfish 


Semimanufactures: 
Nonferrous metals, total 


Diamonds, gems cut but unset thous. carats 


Finished manufactures 
Paper and manufactures 
Burlaps 
Clocks and watches 


Actual weight 


mil. pounds 
‘ 


mil. pounds 


mil. pounds 


2 Including those used in manufacture of iron and steel 


Group totals are shown in table 4] 


Quantity Value 
1936-38 — . 1936-38 oar ‘ 

average 1945 1946 caren 1045 1946 
229 $20) 1, 062 7 241 200 
65 140 232 
1, 1l¢ 12 S40 179 0 22% 
7,791 107 13, 361 9 ] 128 
2 32 113 
8,772 | 74,127 | &9,31 21 sl] 102 
1, SOS 717 2, 871 141 346 472 
6, O92 6, 574 252 152 202 106) 
sl )52 195 
$4t 405 471 3] 76 SY 
146 100 207 
432 377 H04 23 b4 118 


Including those used in the manu 


facture of iron and steel; also a small value of fiiished products. 
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purposes by the Grocery Trade Associa- 
tion. The main purpose of the Exposi- 
tion will be to bring Netherlands grocers 
in contact with modern methods of 
merchandising and selling. Efforts are 
being made by the Grocery Trade Asso- 
ciation to bring about a trend to the 
more efficient supermarket grocery 
stores, where all kinds of foods are sold, 
instead of the extreme specialization 
common in the Netherlands. 

Displays are expected from Belgium 
where this type of fair has been held 
annually for many years, and American 
firms are being invited to send exhibits 
and to send buyers to see the other ex- 
hibits. The manager of Midex has ex- 
pressed particular interest in having ex- 
hibits of grocery-store accessories and 
equipment from United States firms. 
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The price charged for floor space for 
exhibits ranges from 30 to 35 guilders 
per square meter. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Midex, 
N. V., Secretariaat Tentoonstelling, 
Frederikspiein 47-49, Amsterdam-C. 
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meeting domestic needs or for export 
included: Insulin; totaquine and other 
quinine preparations; alkaloid prepara- 
tions, such as morphine sulfate and co- 
deine sulfate; sodium penicillin, and 
acetyl salicylic acid. Standards of qual- 
ity in production of most of these com- 
modities have been difficult to main- 
tain, and large-scale production is not 
likely to be attempted so long as imports 
are adequate. 

Exports of locally manufactured me- 
dicinal preparations increased during 
1946. Increases in imports of pharma- 


ceuticals were also substantial in that 
year, especially arrivals of such Products 
as sulfa drugs, antibiotics (chiefly penj. 
cillin) , vitamins, medicinal chemicals for 
prescription use, acetyl salicylic acid, 
and proprietary medicines. The Uniteg 
States continued to be the chief over. 
sea supplier of the local market for drugs 
and pharmaceuticals in 1946. 


IRAQI IMPORTS 


Iraq’s imports of chemical and phar. 
maceutical preparations during August 
1946 amounted to 682 metric tons, valueg 
at $330,162. Such imports throughout 
the first 5 months of 1946 totaled 1,763 
metric tons, with a value of $1,008,199. 


PORTUGUESE IMPORTS 


Imports of pharmaceuticals into Por- 
tugal in 1946 amounted to 223 metric 
tons, valued at 40,066,000 escudos, com- 
pared with 206 metric tons, with a value 
of 33,171,000 escudos in the preceding 
year. In 1939, Portugal imported 24] 
metric tons, having a value of 19,570,000 
escudos. 


Petroleum 
and Products 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
ARGENTINA 

Total new supplies of petroleum dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1946 were 
35,022,200 barrels, of which 17,221,000 
barrels were produced in Argentina, and 
the remainder imported, as follows: 
Crude oil, 5,514,300 barrels; fuel oil, 
11,925,800 barrels; and gas and Diesel 
oil, 361,100 barrels. 


PETROLEUM IMPORTS, GUATEMALA 


The value of petroleum imports into 
Guatemala rose to $1,995,906 during 1946 
from $1,523,722 during the _ preceding 
year. Imports during 1946 are here 
shown, in barrels, unless otherwise indi- 
cated: Gasoline, 219,438: crude fuel oil, 
653,287; Diesel oil, 160,307; kerosene, 
24,218; and asphalt, paraffin wax, and 
lubricating oils and greases, 4,264 metric 
tons. 

The Esso Standard Oil Co. expects to 
have its new lighterage and storage fa- 
cilities at the Pacific coast port of San 
Jose in operation by mid-summer, 1941, 
which will eliminate the necessity of 
shipping petroleum products into Guate- 
mala by rail from E] Salvador. 


PRODUCTION IN HUNGARY 


Production of crude petroleum de- 
clined from 175,500 metric tons during 
the first quarter of 1946 to 163,600 tons 
during the last quarter, and totaled 684,- 
700 tons for the year. Production of 
natural gas during 1946 amounted to 
91,271,000 cubic meters. 
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